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THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF A PARISH 


By the Rev. ALBERT RuNG 


Seemingly a contradiction, nevertheless it is true, that the pastor 
of an American parish must be, by virtue of his office, an efficient - 
business man. Upon his entry in the clerical state he indeed spoke the 
words: “Dominus pars haereditatis meae et calicis mei,’* choos- 
ing for himself the Lord for his portion in preference to Mammon. 
Conscious of the momentous import of his choice, he breathed a 
sigh of relief in the thought that the Lord would provide for him, 
and instead of having to spend his time and efforts in the gaining 
of the wherewithal for his worldly needs, he could give himself 
over to the sweet service of the good Master. Accordingly, with 
fervor, the good priest prays in his breviary: “Give me neither 
riches nor poverty, O Lord, but only what is necessary for my 
daily sustenance.” Despite this personal attitude of the virtuous 
priest toward worldly possessions, he must notwithstanding have 
an aptitude for business, and exercise it, in truth, not in his own 
interests, but in behalf of the parish, over which he has been placed 
in charge. 

“Every secular priest must be a good business manager. It is 
the material part of the sacred ministry, which under present cir- 
cumstances cannot be eradicated from priestly life.’ + The financial 
management of a parish and its success falls principally upon the 
shoulders of the pastor. It is true, he has trustees as his aids, but 
the priest is the heart and soul of the board, without him the work is 


rarely a success. He being on the premises knows best the parish’s 
"rs, 16 ¢ 
+ “The Seminarian,” p, 93. 
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needs. He alone knows what is requisite for the sanctuary and the 
altar. He knows what buildings and equipment are necessary to 
best carry on the work. He espies the need of repairs. He must 
make the plans for the extraordinary income. And finally, the most 
important, he alone can successfully elicit by appeal and encourage- 
ment the proper financial support of the parish. Therefore the 
pastor, whether he will or not, must take a hearty interest in the 
finances of his parish. It is a duty placed upon him by his Bishop, 
who in the last recourse is responsible to God for the good man- 
agement of the parishes of his diocese. He owes it to his parish- 
ioners, who look upon him as the faithful steward of the posses- 
sions, which they here in America own in common. He owes it 
to himself, for his success in dispensing the spiritual benefits to his 
people will, to a great measure, be in proportionate ratio to the 
good management of the finances of the parish. As Bishop Ulla- 
thorne wisely said: “If the temporalities go wrong, the spiritualities 
are sure to get into disorder.” * 

What is more, the business world considers the priest as a busi- 
ness man. And with right. The priest is usually the purchaser 
of the commodities needed for the parish. He, as a rule, signs the 
contracts, if any be made. He pays the bills, or at least receives 
them and refers them to the treasurer. Hence he is in every sense 
conducting a business. A business, it is true, different from all others 
and going without a specific name, but nevertheless a business. 
Being considered a business man, he must conform to the rules of 
business. It is a presumption on the part of the priest to expect 
exemption from its rules because of his clerical character. 


I. ATTITUDE OF THE PASTOR TOWARD His PARISHIONERS. 


“Sic nos existimet homo ut ministros Christi et dispensatores 
mysteriorum Dei.” No priest wishes to be considered by his par- 
ishioners as merely the business manager of the congregation, for 
he knows his position is far more spiritual and noble and knows 
further that his very inclusion in the business world is of the nature 
of a necessary evil, which he cannot evade. He is first and above 
all, however, the “alter Christus.” And this is the impression he 


*“The Priest,” Keatinge, p. 113. 
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must impart to his people. He must be held by them in truth as 
the minister of Christ and the dispenser of the mysteries of God. 

This fact gives a clue to what the priest’s attitude must be to- 
ward his parishioners. He must hold to the fact that he is their 
spiritual father, having as his greatest concern their spiritual wel- 
fare, just as the earthly father’s greatest concern is his children’s 
earthly welfare. His being the manager of the finances of the 
parish plays only a secondary role, and is like a side line to his main 
business as priest. Hence he will not consider his people as so 
many individual resources of production of parish support, as the 
magnate does the individual laborers for the production of wealth. 
The priest’s attitude is much higher. He looks upon them as chil- 
dren of God with an eternal destiny to which he must help them. 
The matter of their supporting the church he looks upon as an 
obligation on their part similar to the others imposed by the com- 
mandments of the Church, such as going to Mass on Sunday, or 
receiving the sacraments at Easter time. He will find some remiss 
to the Sixth Commandment of the Church, just as he does to the 
First and Fourth. As the matter of the support of the church is 
relative, upon quiet reflection he will find that the majority of his 
people are observing this obligation, just as the great majority go 
to Mass and to the sacraments, although at times the support they 
do give may not come up to his expectations and desires. 

His attitude therefore must be one of patience and forbearance. 
It must be one of kindliness and perseverance. As St. Francis of 
Sales said: “We can gain more flies with a drop of honey than with 
a barrel of vinegar.” Similarly, the priest can gain more dollars 
with words of kindness and exhortation to duty than with a barrel 
of vituperation and abuse. Let the people once gain the conviction 
that their priest is verily an “alter Christus,” and has above all their 
spiritual interests at heart, and they will support him and his endeav- 
ors in the financial part of his ministry to the utmost allowance of 
their means. But if they gain the impression, through the words 
spoken on the pulpit or from their private conversations with the 
priest, that his seemingly one absorbing thought is to raise money, 
even though it be for the church and there is nothing personal in 
it, their estimation of the priest lowers and their support rarely 
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becomes a wholehearted one. It may go as an axiom that the good 
priest, the one after the Heart of the Saviour, will receive support 
in as far as his parishioners can reasonably extend it. 

Not a few priests assume an attitude toward their people similar 
to that of the tax-gatherer toward the taxed. The taxes simply 
have to be paid and within the time set, or the strong arm of the 
law will enforce payment or punishment. However right such an 
attitude may be in principle, in practice the contributions to the 
church’s support are voluntary. The Catholic Church has no police 
force to enforce support of the churches. His must be rather the 
attitude of a solicitor, who obtains contributions by pointing out 
the matter of duty and advantageousness for the giver. 

It must be admitted that some priests have phenomenal success 
in gathering funds, due often times to an exceptional talent which 
can accomplish much without causing harm. They have rare tact, 
exceptional business acumen and the blessing of almighty God. The 
phenomenal success of others, however, is often due to “driving” 
their parishioners, which success is like the forced growth of a 
greenhouse plant. Such growth is not regular nor steady, it is 
harmful in as far as the plant cannot stand the outside air, stops 
when the plant is removed from the driving heat of the greenhouse, 
and then it often withers and dies. Similarly the forced success of 
the driving priest lasts only for a time and when the heat of en- 
thusiasm and energy of the priest subsides is left unstable and 
often ceases altogether. 

The driving process necessitates much planning and talking. 
Much of the time which might be devoted to more appropriate 
work for the priest must of necessity be devoted to devising schemes 
for collecting money. Sunday after Sunday much of the precious 
time intended for breaking the Bread of Life to his congregation 
is frittered away in explaining and urging generous contributions. 
The people sicken of it, and the spiritual life of the parish begins 
to droop. By observing, it will be found true that in parishes 
where the spiritual blooms, the priest as a rule needs not to worry 
about finances. And the reason for it is because the duty of con- 
tributing to the support of the parish is fundamentally a religious 
duty, and if religion is in the heart of the parishioner, the obliga- 
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tion will be fulfilled. This idea may be pooh-poohed by some, but 
observation will bear out the contention. For, say what you will, 
the basic principle upon which voluntary contribution rests is the 
religious conviction of its being a duty, and such conviction is wont 
to thrive in a parish imbued with deeply religious sentiments. The 
priest, therefore, who adopts the attitude of considering the re- 
ligious welfare of his people in the first place, will rarely be unsuc- 
cessful in the financial concerns of his parish. However, where 
the field is fertile and the spirit of generosity promising of fruit, 
success may be wanting because of the fault of the priest in other 
respects. He may hold himself so aloof from financial matters as 
to let chances slip by. If he is not easily accessible for all the mem- 
bers of his parish, even in money affairs, they will lose interest and 
themselves assume an uninterested attitude. 


II. Easy Access To THE PASTOR FoR ALL PARISHIONERS 

As bothersome as it may he, the priest must be ever ready to 
receive his parishioners in business dealings, such as receiving 
pew rent, or society dues, or listening to their plans and ideas 
for raising money. Even in this he must be “all to all.” As much 
as a natural apathy may incline him against it, he must descend to 
be an ordinary collector, taking their money and giving receipts. He 
must listen to plans, some fantastical and impractical, he must 
weigh and consider them, disprove and moderate them, and all with 
the most exact courtesy and consideration. For, aside from any 
higher motive, a priest dare not have any of his parishioners against 
him on account of incivility or unkindness on his part, because if 
he incur their just displeasure, he cannot hope for their support. The 
business man is concerned in having every purchaser a satisfied 
customer. Does not the principle hold also for the priest? The 
satisfied customer comes again and brings others. Likewise the 
satisfied parishioner entertains good-will toward his pastor and 
gives more readily. There is a wonderful power in the words 
“thank you,” mere conventionality, but attractive. As one lady 
naively replied, “but it is not for you, father.” True, but it is 
thereby shown that faithfulness to duty is appreciated. The 
proverb says the Lord loves a cheerful giver, the paraphrase is also 
true, the giver loves the grateful receiver. 
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One of the most perplexing positions of the pastor in this regard 
is to be forced to decline help from individuals or some church so- 
ciety. At times circumstances make it advisable not to inaugurate 
some social affair at the time being, or the proposition may be 
impractical. The pastor is thus confronted with the task of refusal. 
The utmost tact must be here brought into play. The promoters 
are most times genuinely desirous to be helpful, they are usually 
enthusiastic, and to throw cold water on their plans at such a time 
is often disastrous. On the one hand to allow them to go on, as 
here indicated, would be disadvantageous for the parish, to stop 
them means “dissatisfied customers.” The refusal would deter 
them from doing anything more for the aid of the church from 
that day forward. In such a case, the advice may be offered, not 
abruptly to dismiss them with a refusal, but rather to ask time for 
consideration. After a little while the enthusiasm will have damp- 
ened somewhat, and those of the promoters wise enough to see 
will know that the plan has not the hearty approval of the pastor, 
and when the time set for the answer arrives, the field will be pre- 
pared and the refusal will not be so blunt, besides, with a few words 
of appreciation for the good will shown, and the possibility ex- 
pressed for future opportunity, the chances are they will go away 
the pastor’s friends and his available helpers for some other project 
or occasion. 


The relations of the pastor with those employed in parsonage and 
church must be equally as tactful. He must be courteous, kind, 
cheerful, but mindful ever that he is the employer. Should he fail 
to insist upon this attitude toward his help, he is lost, for it is 
in human nature that his employees will take advantage ot him, 
and in the end he will no longer be master in his own house. 
This warning is here in place, because priests as a rule are too 
easy rather than too hard with their help. It seems to be a 
natural trait in the priest, that of too great kindness. Rule con- 
siderately but firmly, ought be the motto. Complaints will arise, 
complaints about the work, or the tools, or the wages, or more 
often about the other employees with whom they must work. Even 
to such annoying and undignified complaints and squabbles the 
priest must give ear. He must be accessible to all. In an expres- 
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sion borrowed from slang, “It is all in the business.” This por- 
tion of the business management of a parish is in a priest’s 
ministry really the most burdensome, and many a priest loathes it. 
And yet, just upon these smaller details of running a church succes- 
fully so much depends. The priest who fails here shows he is no 
manager, the property will depreciate, the buildings will be dirty, 
the heating in winter will be poor, and all of these failures redound 
upon the priest, the people become dissatisfied, and dissatisfaction 
dampens generosity. As undignified and bothersome as it may be, 
to be at the beck of everyone, whether it be to receive pew rents, 
or to listen to complaints, the priest in the interest of the financial 
success of his parish must be an actual “servus servorum.” 


Ill. THe REVENUE OF THE CHURCH 


Thus far the priest has been considered the main factor to ensure 
the support of the church. It may seem an exaggerated view, but 
it is the fact. The pew rent and ordinary collections barely, if 
at all, cover all the expenses of a parish, not to speak of new build- 
ings or improvements. In fact, this matter is becoming so acute 
that other means, such as tithing, or demanding a certain per- 
centage of each parishioner’s income, are suggested. If the old sys- 
tem of pew rent and plate collections is retained, the priest is the 
principal factor in inaugurating and promoting extra collections, 
entertainments, bazaars, etc., the extraordinary means of income, as 
we shall term them. 

The pew rent system is the old tried and true method of ordinary 
church income in America, and in many places the only practical 
means at present, as for instance in country parishes, where incomes 
vary widely from year to year, and where income can not be so ex- 
actly figured as with salaried persons or wage earners. The priest 
must then make the most of this resource. When the pews are once 
rented this source of income is stable. Catholics, as a rule, are 
conscientious in paying their debts, and they look upon pew rent 
as a debt. They may not pay at the set times, as is desired, but 
by the end of the year they will mostly pay up. There will be some 
few who will not pay. This is not surprising, every business has 
its profit and loss account. 
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It would follow therefore that one of the most important items 
in the finances of the church is the pew rent. Accordingly, the 
prudent priest will strive to have every individual earning wages 
have a sitting and have him pay for it regularly. Some seem to 
think the pew rent system is a failure. If it is in some cases, one 
of the main reasons for it is because the young people earning 
wages do not have sittings in the parish church. The young people 
seem to think that they have the right to their parents’ pews, or that 
they are not bound to support the church. Were all, who should be, 
pew holders, many of our churches were more easily run finan- 
cially. The priest will accordingly strive to have all adults pay 
pew rent. But this will necessitate an endless series of money and 
pew rent sermons! Not at all, twice or thrice a year, but not for 
one year only, but year after year. “Constant dropping wears 
away the stone,” constant insistence on the same point will build 
up a sentiment in the parish, so that even a young person will be 
ashamed not to have his or her own sitting there. 

Another reason for the insufficiency of pew rent is, that many 
families believe that one sitting is sufficient for the family, while the 
more conscientious have a sitting for each adult member of the 
family. This makes the distribution of the burden of the church 
support unequal. One priest sought to overcome this difficulty by 
charging eight dollars for a single sitting, fourteen for two, eigh- 
teen dollars for three and twenty dollars for four. At first there 
was the usual complaining, in time this subsided and the plan is 
still successfully in action. The plan at least has this good feature 
that it divides the burden of church support somewhat more 
equitably. 

The income from this source when once established is stable, 
it may be depended upon from year to year. Hence the advantage 
of an established pew rent list and the importance of making this 
source of income as large as possible. 


The other ordinary source of income is the regular Sunday plate 
collection. All that has been said of pew rent may be applied also 
to the Sunday collections. Here, too, there must be an amount of 
urging. But it need be no oftener than above stated with regard 
to pew rent. The great fault with some pastors seems to be impetu- 
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osity, they wish all things to happen at once. Placing this matter of 
financing a church on the same plane as other businesses, what is 
disclosed? Just as the ordinary business takes years and years for 
its growth and development, similarly the finances of the church 
grow only gradually and slowly. One good pastor remarked, “It 
took me twenty-five years to drive the penny out of the collection 
box, but at last I have succeeded.” You may be assured that he 
did not preach money every Sunday, but he had an amount of 
patience which enabled him to accomplish things, slowly perhaps 
but steadily, and as a result of his twenty-five years’ pastorate he 
has gathered for the church over two hundred thousand dollars. 
And what was more, during all this time his parish prospered 
spiritually. 
(To be continued) 








RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 
By the Rev. Stanistaus Woywonp, O.F.M. 


Rights and Duties of Pastors According to the New Code 
DEFINITION OF THE TERM ‘“‘PASTOR” 


A pastor is a priest, or a community of priests as a collective 
person, to whom has been entrusted a parish in full title, to the end 
that he exercise the care of souls under the authority of the local 
Ordinary. 

Quasi-pastors are those who hold a parish in Vicariates and Pre- 
fectures-Apostolic, as, for instance, in the Vicariates-Apostolic of 
North Carolina and Alaska. 

Parochial vicars are (1) those who preside over a parish which 
is entrusted to a community, as for instance the Cathedral Chapter 
or a religious house; (2) those who take the place of the pastor 
during the vacancy of a parish, or priests appointed by the bishop 
as actual pastors to assist a pastor who is permanently disabled, 
and to discharge the duties of a pastor. 

The quasi-pastors and parochial vicars are held in law equal to 
pastors. They have all the rights and duties of pastors and are in 
law commonly called pastors. There is some difference between 
pastors and quasi-pastors in reference to the application of Holy 
Mass for the congregation which will be dealt with later on. 

The chaplains of army and navy, who have in many respects 
pastoral rights over men in service, are governed by special instruc- 
tions which the Holy See draws up for the various countries, and 
as a rule they are in their priestly duties as chaplains subject to a 
military bishop appointed by the Holy See. Thus also in the United 
States on occasion of the world-war a military Ordinariate was 
created with the present Most Rev. Archbishop Hayes as the mili- 
tary bishop. (Canon 451.) 

The Code demands that parishes have territorial limits or bounda- 
ries, and that there be put one pastor over a certain district. Par- 
ishes for people of foreign languages who dwell within the limits 
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of other parishes are not to be established in future without a spe- 
cial indult of the Holy See, but such parishes established before the 
Code became law are not to be disturbed without consulting the 
Holy See. In the meantime, the pastors of these churches have the 
same parochial rights and duties as pastors of English-speaking 
parishes, either as irremovable or removable rectors, as the case 
may be. (Cf. Canon 216.) 

The bishop cannot, without an indult of the Holy See, join a 
parish to a religious community, or any other body of men, in such a 
manner that the community becomes the pastor. (Canon 1423, § 2.) 
The religious community, or the Cathedral Chapter, to which a 
parish has been united cannot undertake the actual care of the par- 
ish, but must choose a priest as parochial vicar who is to be the 
actual pastor. The priest thus chosen is to be presented to the 
bishop, and if the candidate is, according to the law, qualified for 
the office of pastor, the bishop is obliged to confirm the choice. 
(Canon 542.) 

QUALIFICATIONS OF PASTORS 


The cleric who is to be appointed as pastor of a church must 
previously have been ordained a priest. The old law allowed that 
a man who had first tonsure could be made pastor, provided he 
was ordained priest within a year from the date on which he took 
possession of the parish. The Code repeats the former law con- 
cerning the personal qualifications as to age, moral character, learn- 
ing, zeal of souls, prudence and other virtues which are necessary 
in order that the cleric who is to receive the office of pastor may 
with success administer the parish. If by the particular law of a 
country or diocese other conditions are demanded, besides those of 
the common law, they must be observed. The Code reserves to 
the bishops the right to examine, as to his knowledge and other 
qualifications, any candidate for an ecclesiastical office under his 
jurisdiction. (Canon 149.) 


IRREMOVABLE AND REMOVABLE PASTORS 
Even in the old Canon Law irremovability was not considered 
essential to the office of a pastor, and there were even in European 
countries pastors whose appointment was ad nutum Episcopi, that 
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is to say, removable at the will of the bishop. The new Code rec- 
ognizes two classes of pastors, irremovable and removable, the first 
holding the office for life, the others ad nutum Episcopi. However, 
generally speaking the Code desires the office of a pastor to be 
permanent, and points out the reasons for which, and the manner 
of procedure by which, pastors may be changed. There are dif- 
ferent rules for the removal of irremovable and removable pastors, 
as the former have greater stability in law than the latter. 

Parishes which have been declared irremovable cannot be re- 
duced to removable ones without the permission of the Holy See. 
Removable parishes can be declared irremovable by the bishop with 
the advice of the Cathedral Chapter, or, in dioceses where there are 
no such Chapters, with the advice of the diocesan consultors. The 
vicar-capitular who is in charge of a diocese during its vacancy can- 
not erect irremovable parishes, for Canon Law holds to the prin- 
ciple that during the vacancy of an office no innovation should be 
made by the temporary authority: Quod sede vacante nihil in- 
novetur. 

Parishes newly established should be made irremovable, unless 
the bishop, considering the peculiar circumstances of places and 
persons, should deem it better to have the new parish made re- 
movable, in which affair he must consult the Cathedral Chapter or 
the diocesan consultors. 

In 1910 the Holy See published rules for the removal of pastors, 
and declared the following year that these laws also affected the 
United States. The text of the decree of 1910, “Maxima cura,” 
seemed to demand the same proceedings for the removal of all 
pastors without distinction. Canonists were not agreed as to the 
status of removable pastors of parishes in the United States, 
whether they could be called pastors in the strict sense of the term 
and whether they came under the provisions of the decree “Maxima 
cura.” The question was submitted to the S. Consistorial Congre- 
gation, which discussed it thoroughly, taking into consideration the 
laws of the Second and Third Councils of Baltimore. At the 
Second Council of Baltimore, in 1866, the bishops were ordered to 
divide their dioceses into parishes, and to appoint for each a priest 
as pastor, but all pastors were to be removable at the will of the 
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bishop, who, as the Council advised, should not remove a pastor 
except for grave reasons and with due consideration of the merits 
of the priests involved in such a removal. The Third Council of 
Baltimore, in 1886, ruled that the bishop, with the advise of the 
consultors, should appoint irremovable pastors for the best organ- 
ized parishes, but the number of irremovable pastors should not 
exceed the proportion of one to ten parishes, and this proportion 
of one to ten was not to be exceeded within the next twenty years 
after promulgation of the decrees of this Council. 

In 1908 the dioceses in the United States were withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda and put 
under the Common Law of the Church. This fact, however, did 
not change the status of pastors in the States, wherefore also the 
ans’ + of the S. Consistorial Congregation, in 1915, was, that 
removable pastors could be changed any time at the will of the 
bishop, according to the Third Council of Baltimore, and the for- 
malities of removal were to be observed only in the removal of 
irremovable pastors. The new Code, finally, has drawn up distinct 
rules for the removal of irremovable (Canons 2147-2156) and of 
removable pastors (Canons 2157-2161). 

The Code, furthermore, states that all quasi-pastors are remov- 
able. Quasi-pastors are priests in charge of parishes in dioceses and 
districts which are under the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation of 
the Propaganda. 

Pastors belonging to religious communities are always remova- 
ble, as far as the individual priest is concerned. The bishop and 
the religious superior have equal rights to remove such pastors. If 
the bishop wishes to remove him he may do so upon notifying the 
superior to that effect, and the superior may remove him upon noti- 
fying the bishop. No consent is required in either case but only a 
notification, nor is either obliged to give the reasons, much less 
proof, of the causes for removal and if either the bishop or the 
superior is dissatisfied with the removal, there is no appeal properly 
so-called granted by law but only a recourse to the Holy See, which 
recourse does not suspend the removal. (Canon 454.) 
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Wuo Has AutTHority To APPoINT PAsTors 

The right to nominate and institute pastors belongs to the local 
Ordinary, except for parishes reserved to the Holy See; here in the 
United States there are no parishes reserved to the Holy See. No 
contrary custom can deprive the bishop of his right of freely ap- 
pointing pastors, if, however, some persons have lawfully acquired 
the privilege of electing or presenting priests as pastors for certain 
churches, this right is not taken from them by the Code and must 
be respected by the bishop. 

During a vacancy of the bishopric, or captivity, exile, or other 
inability of the bishop to rule the diocese, the vicar-capitular, ad- 
ministrator, or any other official who legally remains in charge of 
the diocese, has the following rights in reference to appointments 
of priests to vacant parishes: (1) To appoint parochial vicars in 
the cases mentioned in Canons 472-476; (2) to confirm the elec- 
tion or presentation of pastors for vacant parishes and to institute 
such priests as pastors; (3) to appoint pastors to vacant parishes, 
if the episcopal see has been vacant for at least one year. This re- 
fers to parishes so-called “libera collatio,’ that is to say, parishes 
in which the bishop has a free hand. Here, in the United States, 
only religious communities to whom parishes have been given in 
charge have the right of presenting to the bishop the priest to be 
appointed as pastor, while the pastors for all other parishes are 
freely appointed by the bishop. 

The vicar-general cannot appoint pastors except by special order 
of the bishop. In case of captivity, exile, or other prolonged in- 
ability of the bishop to rule the diocese, he may, of course, delegate 
the vicar-general to attend to the diocese, in which case he has the 
powers enumerated in the preceding paragraph, besides special 
powers which the bishop may confer on him. (Canon 455.) 

The parishes given in charge of a religious community are pro- 
vided with a pastor by the religious superior, who in the respective 
Order has the right to nominate pastors. The priest thus nominated 
must be presented to the bishop who shall institute him as pastor, 
provided he judges him properly qualified for that office. If the 
bishop so desires, he can subject the priest presented by the superior 
to an examination, as Canon 459, § 2 declares. (Canon 456.) 
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The quasi-pastors of the secular clergy are nominated by the local 
Ordinary with the advice of his council. (Canon 457.) 

The bishop should not delay to appoint a pastor for vacant por- 
ishes, and within at least six months from the date of vacancy a 
new pastor should be appointed, unless the bishop should judge 
that on account of peculiar circumstances of places and persons the 
conferring of the parish should be further delayed. (Canon 458.) 


MANNER OF APPOINTMENT OF PASTORS 


The local Ordinary is bound, under grave obligation of con- 
science, to give the vacant parish to that priest whom he judges 
best qualified for the office, apart from all human consideration. In 
the judgment of the qualifications of a priest not only his knowl- 
edge is to be considered but also all other qualities requisite for the 
proper management of the vacant parish. Wherefore the bishop 
shall not neglect to inspect the documents of the diocesan archives, 
if there are any, in reference to the priest who is to be nominated, 
and to prudently gather secret information even from places out- 
side his diocese, if he thinks it advisable. The result of the yearly 
examinations which every priest must pass for the first three years 
after his ordination, or for a longer period by diocesan law, ought 
to be considered, for Canon 130, § 2 demands that those who proved 
best in these examinations are to be preferred, if qualified in other 
respects. 

The priest who is to be appointed as pastor should be subjected 
to an examination before the Ordinary and the synodal examiners 
as to his knowledge. The bishop may, with the consent of the 
examiners, dispense with the examination, in the case of a priest 
whose theological learning is well known. 

In dioceses where the appointment to parishes is done by a con- 
cursus, either for some particular parish, as outlined in the Consti- 
tution “Cum illud” of Pope Benedict XIV., or by a general con- 
cursus held at stated intervals for all who wish to qualify for pas- 
torship in any parish which may become vacant, these formalities 
should be retained until the Holy See shall decide otherwise. 

Each pastor shall have only one parish, unless there is question 
of two parishes which have been united in the form of union 
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called “aeque principaliter,’” by which each parish keeps its existence, 
its individual rights and obligations, but the title to both is con- 
ferred on one pastor. 

In every parish there must be but one pastor, who has the actual 
care of souls, and all contrary custom or privilege are revoked by 
the Code. The Code supposes that the whole district of a parish, 
and all Catholics in that district, are under the jurisdiction of one 
pastor. It leaves, therefore, no room for several parishes and pas- 
tors in the same district, as we have it frequently in the United 
States on account of people of foreign languages. From the present 
Canon one would conclude that the parishes of foreign languages 
have been suppressed. Canon 216, however, only forbids the estab- 
lishment of new parishes of this kind and rules that in reference 
to those already established nothing should be changed without con- 
sulting the Holy See. (Canon 260.) 

The pastor obtains the care of souls from the moment he takes 
possession of the parish. The formalities of taking possession are 
to be observed according to the particular law or lawful customs, 
unless the Ordinary for good reasons dispenses in writing with 
these formalities, in which case the dispensation holds the place of 
taking possession. Before taking possession the newly appointed 
pastor must make the profession of faith before the Ordinary or 
his delegate, according to the law of Canon 1406, §1, 7. In many 
dioceses in the United States there is no formal taking of posses- 
sion by the pastor. As a rule his appointment becomes known 
through the daily papers, or is otherwise announced to the people, 
and the pastor simply takes possession of the parochial house. In 
some places the vicar-general or the nearest pastor introduce the 
new pastor to the congregation. The Code does not insist on any 
set form of taking possession, though it seems becoming that a dele- 
gate of the bishop should introduce the new pastor, if it can be 
done without difficulty. There are, however, many isolated par- 
ishes where it would not be easy to have another priest introduce 
the new pastor. (Canon 461.) 

STRICTLY PAROCHIAL FUNCTIONS 

The following functions are reserved to the pastor, unless the law 

states otherwise: 
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1. The conferring of solemn baptism, namely baptism admin- 
istered with the full ceremonial of the Roman Ritual. Excepting a 
case of necessity no priest is allowed to baptize the parishioners of 
another pastor except with his permission. 


2. The administration of Holy Communion to the sick, if the 
Blessed Sacrament is carried publicly. Here in the United States 
the Blessed Sacrament is not carried publicly to the sick. Though 
Canon 849 states that any priest may give Holy Communion to the 
sick in any parish, if it is not the Holy Viaticum, this concession 
of the Code, if abused so as to cause confusion in the government 
of the parish and the parishioners, may in individual case be re- 
stricted by the bishop. The general principle, however, holds that 
no inferior authority can forbid what a superior one has granted. 


3. The administration of the Holy Viaticum to the sick is re- 
served to the pastor whether the Blessed Sacrament is carried pri- 
vately or publicly. The administration of Extreme Unction is like- 
wise a strictly parochial function. The right to administer the last 
Sacraments to the bishop is reserved to the dignitaries and canons 
of the Cathedral Chapter according to their rank. The diocesan 
consultors take the place of the Cathedral Chapter in places where 
there are no such Chapters. In clerical religious communities the 
last rites are administered by the superior to his subjects. In con- 
vents of nuns with solemn vows the ordinary confessor has the 
right and duty to administer the last Sacraments to the nuns. In 
other religious communities of Brothers or Sisters the pastor ad- 
ministers the last rites; if, however, the bishop has appointed a 
chaplain with full parochial jurisdiction over the religious com- 
munity or institution the chaplain has the right and duty to ad- 
minister the last Sacraments to the inmates of such houses. The 
pastor cannot claim the right to administer the last Sacraments to 
his own parishioners when they happen to be outside the territory 
of his parish. The pastor, therefore, of the place where such people 
happen to be at the time of their illness, or the chaplain of the hos- 
pital or other institution, have the right to administer the last Sacra- 
ments to these strangers. 


4. The funeral services for parishioners are reserved to the pas- 
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tor, unless the deceased himself expressly asked that the funeral 
services be conducted in another church. 

5. The blessing of houses on Holy Saturday or another day, ac- 
cording to the custom of various places, is reserved to the pastor. 
In the United States there is no universal custom, at least in English- 
speaking parishes, of blessing houses on Holy Saturday or any other 
day, but some foreigners keep up the custom of the old country 
and bless the houses on Holy Saturday or during Easter week. 

6. The announcement of those who are to receive sacred Orders 
or are to be married ; assistance at marriages and the nuptial blessing 
is likewise reserved to the pastor. 

7. The blessing of the baptismal water on Holy Saturday, public 
processions outside the church, blessings outside the church given 


with solemn ceremonies, are functions reserved to the pastor. 
(Canon 462. ) 


SALARY OF THE PASTOR 


The pastor has the right to the income or salary fixed either by 
legitimate custom or by the laws of the diocese. According to 
Canon 1507, the bishops of each ecclesiastical province, either in 
a Provincial Council or in some meeting, are to fix the amount of 
the offerings to be made on occasion of the administration of Sacra- 
ments and sacramentals, but these regulations must be submitted to 
the Holy See for approval. If the pastor demands more than he is 
entitled to, he is held to restitution. 

If a parochial function has been attended to by another priest, 
the offerings go nevertheless to the pastor, and if the offerings are 
more than the law or the custom demands, e. g., for baptism, 
marriage, etc., the priest cannot claim as his own what is above 
the ordinary offering, unless it is certain that the surplus is given 
as personal offering to the priest who performed the function. 

The pastor is obliged to give his services free of charge to those 
who cannot pay the usual tax or offering. (Canon 463.) 


THE SPIRITUAL MINISTRATION OF THE PASTOR 


The pastor is bound in virtue of his office to care for the souls 
of all Catholic people within the limits of his parish. The bishop 
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may for good and weighty reasons exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the pastor religious communities and institutions which are not 
exempt by the common law. In some dioceses the Catholic hospi- 
tals, colleges, academies and other institutions have a chaplain of 
their own, who is appointed by the bishop with full parochial juris- 
diction over the institute. (Canon 464.) 

In order that the pastor may best serve the spiritual welfare of 
his parishioners, the law demands that he reside in the parochial 
residence near his church, so that the people may at all times have 
free access to him. The bishop may for good reasons allow the 
pastor to live elsewhere, provided the house be not so far away 
from the church that the fulfillment of the parochial duties suffers 
thereby. 

The pastor is permitted to take a vacation for two months each 
year, either continuously, or for a week or a few days at a time. 
The bishop may for serious reasons extend the vacation and, on the 
other hand, he may shorten it, if grave reasons demand the presence 
of the pastor. The days on which the pastor is absent in order to 
make once a year the spiritual exercises do not count in the two 
months allowed for vacation. 

Whenever the pastor goes on vacation, whether it be for two 
months or a shorter period, he must get permission from the bishop 
in writing whenever he intends to absent himself for more than a 
week, and he must provide a priest to take his place in the parish. 
The pastor must inform the bishop concerning the priest who is to 
take his place in the parish. If the pastor is a religious, he needs, 
besides the permission of the bishop, also the consent of his superior 
and the substitute of the pastor must be acceptable to both the 
bishop and the religious superior. 

The Code does not speak of the payment for the services of the 
priest who takes the pastor’s place during his vacation. In this 
matter therefore the diocesan statutes must be followed. 

If on account of some serious emergency the pastor is obliged 
to leave the parish for more than a week and the case is so urgent 
that he cannot ask for permission before leaving, he shall as soon 
as possible write to the bishop and inform him of the reason for 
his absence, and what priest he left in charge of the parish. 
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Even though the pastor be absent for less than a week, he must 
provide for the spiritual needs of the faithful, especially if for 
reason of peculiar circumstances there are frequent sick calls in his 
parish. (Canon 465.) 


DuTy OF THE PAsTor To AppLy Hoty MAss FoR THE PEOPLE 


The pastor is bound to apply Holy Mass for the people of his 
parish on all Sundays and Holy Days of obligation, including the 
suppressed feasts. By the suppressed feasts are understood those 
days mentioned in the list of feasts of Pope Urban VIIL., which 
may be found in any manual of Canon Law or Moral Theology 
and need therefore not be repeated here. We have discussed this 
obligation of the pastors repeatedly in the pages of the Homutetic 
MoNTHLY AND PastoraL Review. Though doubt was raised by 
some writers and several bishops in reference to the obligation of 
pastors in the United States, it seems that the common opinion 
holds that there is no valid reason why our pastors should be free 
from the obligation. It has been asserted by some that our pastors 
are not true, canonical pastors. If anyone who is able to read the 
Code can defend this assertion, then almost anything else may be 
read into the Code. Nothing is clearer in the Code than that in 
all countries not subject to the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, 
the priests in charge of parishes are plainly called pastors by the 
Code. We admit that it makes little difference, practically speak- 
ing, whether they are pastors or only quasi-pastors, and the Code 
only invests the obligations of their office. As the pastors in the 
United States did not previously have such an obligation, and now 
lose over eighty Masses by this new duty, which was not reck- 
oned with when their salary was fixed, it is only fair that the bishops 
allow the pastors a compensation in the form of a raise in salary. 
The salary of priests fixed many years ago is out of all propor- 
tion to present day prices of all and any goods. The priest has not 
only the right to protect himself, by being given a chance to save 
a reasonable amount for future needs, but frequently he has obli- 
gations of a most sacred character, to care for a helpless father or 
mother who gave their son to the priesthood. 

If a pastor is placed in charge of two parishes which have been 
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united “aeque principaliter,” or if he, besides his own parish, has 
the administration of another, he need apply but one Holy Mass 
on the prescribed days. 

The Ordinary may for a good reason allow the pastors to apply 
Holy Mass for the people on another day instead of the day fixed 
by law. 

The pastor is to say the Mass for the people in the parochial 
church, unless circumstances are such that it is either impossible 
or inconvenient. 

If the pastor is lawfully absent from his parish, he may either 
say the Mass himself in the place where he stays, or have it said 
by the priest who takes his place in the parish. (Canon 466.) 


PARISH RECORDS 


The pastor is obliged to keep books of record for baptism, con- 
firmation, marriage, and deceased parishioners. There should be 
also a book in which the spiritual state of the parish is put on record. 
Our census books would answer this purpose. 

In the baptismal record is to be entered notice about marriage, 
subdeaconship, and solemn religious profession of individuals bap- 
tized, and if later on a copy of the baptismal record is requested, 
the baptismal certificate should contain such notice of marriage, 
subdeaconship or solemn religious profession. 

At the end of each year, the pastor is to send to the bishop a copy 
of the records of those baptized, confirmed, married and the de- 
ceased. (Canon 470.) 
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If we consider for a moment, we will see that by following a 
moderate healthy appetite, we shall get most likely what our bodies 
require. We eat meat, fish or eggs to get protein; potatoes, bread, 
cereals and sugar to furnish carbohydrates; we eat a little butter 
with our bread to afford us fat. If we, for a number of days, re- 
main without fruit or vegetables we become hungry for them. Our 
bodily requirements are made known to us by our appetite, as our 
need for fluid is made known to us by thirst. 

Moderation in drinking at mealtime is most desirable, especially 
at dinner or with a heavy meal, as drinking at the meals has a ten- 
dency to promote obesity. A glass of good, clear water taken with 
a meal is wholesome and aids digestion as it causes an increase in the 
secretion of the gastric juice. When soup is taken at the beginning 
of a heavy dinner, there is no need to take any further fluid except 
where highly spiced or foods difficult of digestion, such as turnips, 
cucumbers and salted and smoked meats, as ham, corned beef, salt 
pork and tongue are eaten. Men with a tendency to obesity should 
abstain from all fluids until after the meal has been taken, when 
they may take a cup of tea or coffee or a glass of water. 

It is a bad practice for men of advanced years, save those that 
are thin and nervous or anaemic, to sleep after meals. For the 
healthy man it is best to wait two or three hours after the conclu- 
sion of a meal before retiring for a sleep. 

Rest, physical and mental, for a short period, before and after 
meals, is a great aid to digestion, as engaging in bodily exercise or 
serious brain work detracts the blood from the stomach and di- 
gestive organs and lessens their secretions. 

The hands should be thoroughly washed with soap and watr 
before each meal, and the mouth rinsed with clean water. Arttet 
meals the hands, mouth and teeth should be cleansed. The mouth 
should be rinsed with water, the teeth brushed and any particle of 
food remaining between the teeth should be removed with dental 
floss or a soft toothpick. 
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A healthy man requires daily about 1/30 to 1/20 of his body 
weight in food. He requires about 4 oz. of dry protein daily, and 
whether he works or not this amount is usually taken. 

Besides the protein, which he takes in as building material, he 
must take in food to furnish energy. The amount he needs for 
this will depend upon the amount of work he does and whether he 
is in a cold or warm climate. A hard working man eats almost 
twice as much as one doing light work, and the Eskimo must con- 
sume large quantities of fat to keep up his body heat in the exces- 
sively low temperature of his native land. 

Hard or tough foods should be divided into small pieces and 
chewed well. One should eat and drink slowly. The food con- 
sumed should neither be too hot nor cold. Soups and warm dishes 
_ should have a temperature of between 104 deg. F. to 110 deg. F. 
Cold drinks should not be excessively cold. The frequent or con- 
tinued use of iced drinks is very detrimental to the digestion. The 
occasional eating of ice cream or fruit ices is not harmful. They 
should be eaten very slowly, only small pieces being put in the 
mouth and not swallowed until warmed. 

Milk is a very nourishing food, as it contains all the elements 
which are required for our bodily support. Great care must be 
taken in the selection of the cows, in milking them and in the hand- 
ling of the milk, as it is the most easily decomposed of all foodstuffs. 
Occasionally elderly people find it difficult to digest. Of late years a 
fermented milk, called Zoolak or Bulgarian milk and sold under 
other and a large variety of trade names, has been recommended 
for the advanced in years as a panacea for all ills, and as a perennial 
fountain of youth for those who have not reached old age. This 
milk is very nourishing and sometimes very helpful for those 
afflicted with intestinal indigestion or fermentation, but unfortun- 
ately it is not all we were at first led to believe. We must continue 
our search for a panacea and for the fountain of perpetual youth. 

Among vegetables the legumes, peas, beans and lentils have the 
highest nutritive value, being rich in proteid. They are made more 
tender by cooking with a small amount of bicarbonate of soda, 
and are made more readily digestible. Vegetables of all kinds are 
of importance to the body on account of the large amount of salts 
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and organic acids they contain. These are needed to keep our 
bodies in good health. Fruits, too, are of service from this stand- 
point. 

Meat, eggs and fish are important and necessary elements of 
food for the man who does hard physical or mental work. They 
furnish the material for the rebuilding of the elements destroyed 
in doing hard work. There is no real difference between animal 
and vegetable food. Vegetable foods have more refuse matter than 
animal, and hence are frequently more difficult of digestion. But 
there is no reason for believing that in nourishing the body vege- 
table food differs from animal. For a man who is active, either 
mentally or physically, a purely vegetarian diet, unless prescribed for 
some good reason by a physician, is undesirable. 

Cereals are healthy and desirable foods. They contain both 
protein and carbohydrates. There is no truth in the claim that 
certain breakfast foods have particular virtues. They contain only 
the elements contained in the grain and their food value is equal 
to an equal amount of bread. They are clean, wholesome, digest- 
able and nutritious, but are wanting in the magic properties claimed 
for them in some advertisements. Whole wheat bread is no more 
nourishing than ordinary white bread. It contains slightly more 
protein, but is less digestible, and it is found that a pound of white 
bread furnishes more protein to the body than brown bread. Brown 
bread, however, contains more salts and, leaving a larger undigested 
residue, is helpful to constipated people whose digestion is good. 

Soups, spices, such as pepper, cloves, nutmeg, mustard, etc., are 
of no food value. They are helpful to digestion by making the food 
tasty and stimulating the digestive glands. It is a common error to 
believe that beef tea and strong meat broths are nourishing. They 
are appetizing and stimulating and thus are valuable especially to 
the sick, but they cannot be depended upon for nourishment. 

Alcoholic drinks have but little food value. Alcohol is oxidized 
and burned in the body and furnishes energy. In large quantities 
it is a poison, and its continued use is undoubtedly bad for the health. 
For men over fifty a small glass of light wine taken at dinner is 
sometimes of great benefit, as it acts as a stimulant and is an aid 
to digestion. 
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Loss of appetite is a frequent complaint of advancing years. It 
has many and various causes. In simpler cases, mere regulation 
of meal hours, pleasant company at meals, increasing the amount 
of physical exercise and proper toilet of the mouth, will help relieve 
this condition. Beginning the meal with a tasty broth or some 
spicy food is also often of aid. However, long continued and 
marked loss of appetite should lead to consultation with a physician. 

Slight catarrhal disorders of the stomach and bowels are fre- 
quent complaints and easily remedied. They are usually caused by 
overindulgence in eating, especially of some spicy, fatty or some 
other indigestible food. A good cathartic, such as castor oil or 
calomel followed by salts and a bland diet, cereals and milk for 
twenty-four hours, will usually lend relief. Should colic prove an- 
noying, the application of heat, in the form of hot water bags or 
strips to the abdomen, will prove very efficacious. 

Habitual constipation is a frequent affliction of the clergyman 
of advanced years. It is usually due to one cause, the lack of 
propelling force to expel the intestinal contents. It may be due to 
two causes, the lack of muscular force or the normal force may be 
insufficient to overcome some obstruction. In the great majority 
of cases it is due to the former, and is the result of our present-day 
civilized life, with lack of physical exercise and highly refined food, 
which leaves but little residue. A great deal can be done to over- 
come this condition. To begin with, the bowels should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out with castor oil taken for two or three days in 
succession, to make certain that all old matter in them has been re- 
moved. Then some form of abdominal massage should be em- 
ployed, either manual, or the massage ball or electric vibrator mas- 
sage to the abdomen. 

At the same time the diet must be regulated. Plenty of water, 
raw milk, cream, meat and fruit juices should be taken, and for a 
week or two the bowels should be moved by some mild method, 
glycerine suppository, cascara, sagrada or compound licorice pow- 
der. Then normal action of the bowels may go on for a week 
or two, followed again by a flagging of bowel activity. When this 
occurs a complete change of diet must be made. The diet must now 
be coarse. Fruit should be taken three times daily ; the bread should 
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by rye bread, the black bread called pumpernickel, Boston brown or 
Graham bread, or bran bread, or biscuits; oatmeal and cornmeal 
should be taken ; vegetables should be consumed in abundance twice 
daily, but not rice or potatoes; plenty of bread and cream, and raw 
milk, when suitable for the individual; fat meats, such as pork, 
lamb and veal; fish, chicken, duck, eggs, especially fried or scram- 
bled; salads, especially vegetable and fruit salads, cheese and des- 
serts made of non-constipating foods with cream or fruit jellies 
to sweeten them; soups containing vegetables. Coffee and light 
wines are permissible, but tea and cocoa should not be taken. 
Water should be taken plentifully, and exercise in moderation. 

Should dietary measures prove unsuccessful we must fall back 
on medicines. These should be used as sparingly as possible. Veg- 
etable cathartics are preferable, such as cascara, sagrada or aloes, 
licorice powder, or some saline water, such as Carlsbad, Marienbad, 
Hunyadi Janos or Saratoga water may be used. Mineral oil taken 
in large doses is sometimes very helpful. 

Obesity is one of the afflictions that come frequently with ad- 
vanced age. Heredity is probably the principal predisposition, cer- 
tain races have a peculiar tendency to obesity. The habit of eating 
and drinking too much is the most common cause. The “too much” 
is the quantity above nutritional requirement, which of necessity 
varies with the individual. When this excess is used up by excess 
of effort, then no deposit of superfluous fat results. A quantity of 
food may be proper for one condition of life and excessive for 
another. Thus we see a man who has never accumulated fat do 
this after changing from an active to a sedentary occupation. The 
cause may be, too, certain diseases which militate against the proper 
oxidation of food. 

To prevent obesity in those with a tendency to it, care in the diet 
is highly important. All food elements, fats, carbohydrates and 
protein can produce fat in the human body. The greatest 
amount of fat produced in the human body is derived from fat; 
next to this come the carbohydrates, and lastly the proteins. To 
prevent obesity, fatty foods, such as butter, fried foods, lard and 
fatty meats, must not be taken; all sweets and starchy foods, such 
as bread, cereals, potatoes, cakes, puddings, peas, beans and lentils 
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are to be avoided. Fluids, too, must be restricted, especially at 
meals. It is best not to drink until two hours after eating. All 
kinds of lean meats may be eaten: fish, oyters and clams, with the 
exception of eels; salmon and sardines may be taken; eggs and 
bread may be used sparingly. Vegetables may be taken with the 
exception of beets, peas, beans and lentils; cresses, salads, cauli- 
flower, spinach, asparagus, cucumbers and cabbage are most to be 
recommended. Fruit, too, may be eaten, preferably apples, pears, 
strawberries, blackberries and huckleberries without sugar. 

Chronic articular rheumatism is an uncomfortable disease which 
not unfrequently presents itself among men of forty or over. It 
comes to both overfed and underfed, and to the overworked and 
those wanting in exercise. Those that suffer from want of exer- 
cise and those overfed must limit their diet, restricting especially 
their meat ration. Those that are thin should eat plentifully of 
cereals, fats, milk and take small amounts of lamb, chicken, eggs 
and ham, shunning red meats. Chronic articular rheumatism de- 
mands treatment by a physician. 

Gout is due to some fault in the body in its handling of proteid 
foods, some faulty metabolism of the nitrogen bodies, the end 
product of which is uric acid. It manifests itself in nervous and 
fibrous changes, joint changes and the deposition of uric acid in 
certain tissues of the body. Its favorite site is in the big toe, which 
becomes painful, red and swollen, or in some other joint, most fre- 
quently one of the smaller joints. Overeating, the use of alcohol, 
heredity and wear and tear on the nerves predispose to this disease. 
Prevention in those predisposed consists in guarding against eating 
too much protein, abstention from alcohol, proper elimination 
through the bowels, skin and kidneys, and taking sufficient exercise. 
Tea, coffee and cocoa should be used only in great moderation. 
Sugar and carbohydrates too should be used with care, as gouty 
subjects usually have poor digestion, and may cause fermentation 
in the stomach and thus hinder intestinal digestion. Acid and spicy 
foods are to be omitted. Water and mineral water should be con- 
sumed freely between meals. Hot baths are very helpful, and in 
cold weather the sufferer from the gout should clothe himself 
warmly. 
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Diabetes is a serious and insidious disease found among the 
young, but most frequently among those of maturer years. It 
mostly manifests itself in those over forty years of age. Its onset 
is most treacherous, as it has so few manifestations that would 
make the sufferer take notice that he has a serious disease. Diabetes 
can only be diagnosed by an examination of the urine, which, in 
this disease, shows the presence of varying quantities of sugar, a 
_ substance which is not normally found there. The cause of this 
disease is not fully understood. The direct cause may be looked 
for in diseases of the nervous system, namely diseases of certain 
parts of the brain, in disease of the liver, in Grave’s disease, and 
especially in diseases of the pancreas, when organic changes exist. 
There is no question that a predisposition to this disease exists; it 
is a cellular weakness as to the binding of glycogen. People of 
hereditarily predisposed parents, with a tendency to neurosis, gout, 
or obesity, should be especially careful. They should take liberal 
amounts of exercise and be cautious of their diet. Their meals 
should be made of meat, butter, eggs, cheese, salads, vegetables, 
mushrooms, fruit, except sweet fruits, such as bananas and grapes. 
Tea and coffee, potatoes, sugar, all starchy foods, bread, alcoholic 
drinks, cocoa and chocolate, are to be avoided or taken only in great 
moderation. When diabetes is present, the sufferer requires the con- 
stant supervision of his diet and mode of life by a physician. Peo- 
ple of forty-five and over should make it a hygienic rule to have 
their urine examined twice yearly and their teeth yearly. Diabetes, 
kidney and heart disease, hardening of the arteries, frequently first 
show themselves by some variation in the composition of the urine, 
their subjective symptoms being so slight as not to attract the atten- 
tion of the one who is ailing. 


The period of life during which one follows the vocation of the 
priesthood is not that predisposed to contagious diseases. It, never- 
theless, behooves the priest to know how best to protect himself and 
not to become a carrier of contagion to others. The priest is fre- 
quently called upon to administer to those ill with scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, small pox, typhoid, and occasionally measles. The 
general rule may be laid down that, in visiting those sick with any 
contagious disease, to keep one’s hands and clothes as much as pos- 
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sible from touching the sick person and the bedclothes. Secondly, 
on leaving the sick-chamber, always thoroughly to wash one’s 
hands with plenty of soap and warm water. When one is called 
to a person known to be sick with measles, scarlet fever, or small 
pox, a linen gown or a bed sheet should be worn over one’s clothes, 
and a towel or cap worn over the head to protect the hair. These 
should be thrown off on leaving the sickroom and the face and 
hands thoroughly washed. The mouth, too, should be rinsed with 
some mildly antiseptic mouthwash. The priest who visits those 
sick with small pox should be vaccinated. Vaccination protects 
against small pox, its efficacy is believed to last for from seven to 
ten years after vaccination. When epidemics of typhoid fever are 
raging, and the priest may come in frequent contact with typhoid 
patients, he should be inoculated with typhoid vaccine. This is a 
harmless and not very painful procedure and, at the most, incapaci- 
tates one for but a few hours, and is a most efficient way of guard- 
ing against the taking of typhoid. 

It is, therefore, important for anyone coming in contact with 
smallpox sufferers to be revaccinated every seven years. When 
visiting those afflicted with diphtheria, care must be taken not to 
bring one’s face near to the sick, and to be especially careful that 
the diphtheria sufferer does not cough in one’s face. During a 
visit with a typhoid patient, the hands must be carefully guarded 
against contact with the patient or his bedclothes, and if he should 
have been touched, the hands should be thoroughly scrubbed with 
soap and water. The use of gauze masks before one’s face and nose 
are of rather doubtful value. 


(To be continued.) 














“SPIRITISM AND RELIGION” 
A Rejoinder 


In the October issue of the HomMILeTIC MONTHLY AND PASTORAL 
Review there was published a reply by Rev. Dr. Liljencrants to our 

review of his book “Spiritism and Religion” (See Book Reviews 

in our July number). This reply seriously misrepresents our review, 

and attempts to conceal the more important defects of his book. 

We propose to show that the charges he makes against the review 

are false, and that his defense of his own position is unsuccessful. 

For the sake of brevity and clarity we shall quote his assertions in 

the order in which they occur in his reply, and shall answer them 

in turn. 

1. Dr. Liljencrants: “In this review I am accused of proving 
that the souls of the departed have power over matter.” 

Answer: This statement is false. Our review says only that Dr. 
Liljencrants tries to disprove the position of St. Thomas. It does 
not say that Dr. Liljencrants tries to prove the opposite position. 
One needs only to read the last paragraph but one in our review 
to understand this. However, we could have said more, as will ap- 
pear from the following. 

2. Dr. L.: “I emphatically deny that I anywhere prove or at- 
tempt to prove that the souls of the departed have power over 
matter.” . 

Ans.: This may be questioned. The author rejects St. Thomas’ 
a priori argument from the nature of the soul: “This argument is 
by no means convincing” (page 276). The a posteriori argument 
from experience, he says, is strong “although not conclusive” (p.277). 
In other words he holds that the arguments for the negative side 
(that separated souls have not such power) are unconvincing and 
inconclusive. Now, iet us see what he says about the argument for 
the affirmative (that separated souls have such power). On page 
277 the author writes: “Theologians do not deny the possibility of a 
purely spiritual being exerting power over matter, rather they affirm 
it as an actuality in the case of angels and demons. . . . From this 
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admission it follows * that the nature of a purely spiritual sub- 
stance does not exclude the possession of such power, for which 
reason* we think that on purely philosophical grounds it cannot be 
denied in the case of discarnate souls.” The words “it cannot be 
denied” in the author’s mind may not be equivalent to “it must be 
affirmed.” However, he is arguing here from the power of angels 
to the power of separated souls. The expressions “it follows,” “for 
which reason” show that we have here a chain of reasoning. Either 
this argument supposes a parity between angels and separated souls, 
or it does not. If it does not, the argument proves nothing what- 
ever; if it does, it should logically conclude that since angels have 
power over matter, separated souls also have such power. We do 
not admit that the author has established this conclusion. One of 
his premises is false, as we shall show in the next paragraph. 
But we say that vi praemissarum either this is his conclusion, or 
he has none. 

3. Dr. L.: “In no connection whatever do I refer to pure spirits.” 

Ans.: There is no question here of mere words, but of ideas. 
What does the author mean by “purely spiritual being” and ”purely 
spiritual substance”? If his argument quoted under the previous 
number has any proving force it means that the discarnate soul has 
the same nature as an angel, that it is a pure spirit. Accordingly, he 
argues from the powers of an angel, a purely spiritual being, to 
those of a separated soul, which in like manner he understands to 
be purely spiritual. The term “pure spirit” or its synonym “purely 
spiritual substance” has a very definite meaning in scholastic the- 
ology. That meaning is generally known and is observed even in 
works of popular religious instruction. Thus in the “Exposition of 
Christian Doctrine” (p. 79) we read that an angel is called a pure 
spirit because he is “a complete spiritual substance.”’ Spiritual sub- 
stance is then explained as a simple, immaterial substance, endowed 
with intelligence and will; and it is added that an angel is called a 
complete substance “because his nature is not destined to enter a 
composite, and is therefore unlike the human soul, which must be 
united with the body to constitute man.” As we defined in our 
review, a pure spirit, or purely spiritual being, is a spirit that was 


* The italics are ours. 
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not made to be united with matter and has no essential relation to 
matter; whereas a discarnate soul is a spirit that was created to be 
the substantial form of matter, and which, although separated from 
matter, ever retains its essential relation to it. Hence the difference 
between these two is vast. See Summa Theol., 1 a. Q. 75. A7. 

4. Dr. L.: “I nowhere quote St. Thomas’ objections for proofs.” 

Ans.: In reply to this we place side by side for comparison a 
proof taken from the author’s work (page 277) and an objection 
taken from the Summa, la. Q. 117 A 4. Dr. Liljencrants’ proof: 
“Theologians do not deny the possibility of a purely spiritual being 
exerting power over matter, rather they affirm it as an actuality in 
the case of angels and demons who are capable not only of effecting 
locomotion of material objects, but also of producing effects of 
sense in the imagination of man. (St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1a. 
Q. 110. A 2; Q. 111. AA. 3, 4.) From this admission it follows 
that the nature of a purely spiritual substance does not exclude the 
possession of such power, for which reason we think that on purely 
philosophical grounds it can not be denied in case of discarnate 
souls.” St. Thomas’ objection: “Videtur quod anima hominis 
separata possit corpora saltem localiter movere. Substantiae enim 
spirituali naturaliter obedit corpus ad motum localem, ut supra dictum 
est Q. 110. A. 3.* Sed anima separata est substantia spiritualis. 
Ergo suo imperio potest exteriora corpora movere.” The parallel 
between proof and objection is very close. The two majors are 
almost the same in form, and the proof offered for both is the 
same, viz., the power of angels over bodies. The implied minor of 
the proof—that separated souls are purely spiritual substances—is 
the same as the minor of the objection. The conclusions are prac- 
tically the same. Hence the reviewer’s statement comparing the 
proof and objection stands. Nowhere does the review say that the 
author “quotes” St. Thomas’ objection as a proof. Nowhere does 
the review use the plural “objections” and “proofs” in this con- 
nection. 

5. Dr. L.: “I propose... to refute the allegation that I depart 
from the common teaching of theologians by favoring a natural 


*In this article St. Thomas shows that angels have the power to move bodies 
from place to place. 
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explanation of all the phenomena of spiritism, both physical and 
psychical.” 

Ans.: How does the author refute this allegation? Is it by show- 
ing that there are many theologians who hold the same view as 
himself? Not at all. He quotes four authorities as follows: Per- 
rone is against his view; Tanquerey is also against his view, if it 
be shown that certain phenomena have actually happened; Pace is 
not for him, since he leaves the question open; Roure, the author 
claims, takes the same position as himself. First, it may be asked 
with all due respect to these names mentioned, whether they rep- 
resent the consensus of theological opinion in the Catholic Church? 
But confining ourselves to these names, we find that only one, 
Roure, is claimed for the same sweeping view as that of the 
author. Is this a refutation of the reviewer’s allegation? Of the 
four writers whom he quotes the author speaks most of Tanquerey. 
He says that Tanquerey’s manuals of theology are second to none 
in soundness and erudition, and that in the question of spiritism 
Tanquerey bases his opinions on the works of men familiar with 
spiritistic practices and psychical research. Yet in his Moral The- 
ology Tanquerey expressly rejects the opinion followed by Dr. 
Liljencrants—that all the phenomena of spiritism are natural, and 
concludes that some of them at least are preternatural. In vol. IL., 
No. 908, of his Moral Theology (4th ed., 1912) Tanquerey states 
that there are certain phenomena which have been scientifically ex- 
amined and which are considered genuine (a fraudibus immumnia). 
The opinions regarding these phenomena he divides thus: a) some 
think that all these phenomena are merely natural, and that with 
the progress of science their explanation will be discovered; b) 
others think that nearly all these phenomena are diabolical; c) not 
a few Catholics attribute many of the phenomena to natural laws, 
and others to preternatural causes. This last opinion, says Tan- 
querey (No. 910), is his own. He then proceeds to prove it as the 
more probable theory. Cf. Dog., vol. II, No. 830 sq. Hence it 
follows that the author can get no consolation from Tanquerey; on 
the contrary, the learned Sulpician is in perfect agreement with us. 
We have maintained from the outset that many, perhaps most of the 
phenomena of spiritism are merely natural or due to fraud (see p. 
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III of our review). What we do not admit, and against which we 
have been writing from the start is that al] the phenomena of spir- 
itism are purely natural. The author has not Tanquerey on his 
side, but rather the patrons of the first opinion which Tanquerey 
does not accept; and these patrons as cited by Tanquerey in his 
Moral Theol. are such writers as Maury, Richet, Gibier and de 
Rochas. Thus we see Dr. Liljencrants’ attempt to refute the state- 
ment of our review has failed lamentably. 

6. Dr. L.:—The reviewer ignores “the mass of evidence in favor 
of telepathy.” 

Ans. This is a gross misrepresentation. It never entered our 
minds to ignore the existence of phenomena which scientists call 
Telepathy. What we did and do steadfastly question is Dr. Liljen- 
crants’ natural explanation of all telepathic occurrences. We hold 
that the extra-sense manifestation of things distant, hidden and 
secret cannot be shown to be within man’s natural power. 

7. Dr. L.:—“Sir Oliver Lodge not only accepts telepathy as a 
natural fact, but gives excellent accounts of successful scientific 
experiments.” 

Ans. Sir Oliver Lodge writing a few months ago said: “Tele- 
pathy is a direct action of one mind on another mind by means un- 
known to science. That a thought or image or impression or mo- 
tion in the mind of one person can arouse a similar impression in 
the mind of another person sufficiently sympathetic and sufficiently 
at leisure to attend and record the impression is now proved. But 
the mechanism whereby it is done is unknown.” Therefore Sir 
Oliver does not attempt to give a natural explanation to the phe- 
nomena. In his book, “Science and Immortality,” he says there is 
still much doubt about the explanation to be attached to the facts 
of telepathy. “There is uncertainty as to their real meaning, and 
as to whether the idea half-suggested by the word ‘telepathy’ is com- 
pletely correct” (page 173). 

8. Dr. L.:—“Cardinal Mercier . . . not only admits the possi- 
bility of telepathy as a natural process, but seems strongly inclined 
to accept certain forms thereof as established facts.” 

Ans. Who has denied the fact of telepathy? Certainly not we. 
We repeat that we are questioning Dr, Liljencrants’ natural ex- 
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planation of this phenomenon. Cardinal Mercier in the place re- 
ferred to concludes that the explanation of telepathy is baffling. “It 
may even be that all or part of the effects,” says the learned Car- 
dinal, “is due to some preternatural agencies. The solution of the 
problem remains for the future.” Contrary to the Cardinal’s 
reserved judgment the author takes it for granted that telepathy is 
“a natural,* psychical” phenomenon (page 197; cfr. pp. 247, 268). 
On page 209 he says that “as a term indicating a natural* process 
or exceptional casual nexus between mind and mind telepathy is 
accepted by men of eminent scientific training.” He then quotes 
in a footnote a number of distinguished men of science. Not one 
of them, however, except Dr. Hyslop (1905) even hints that tele- 
pathy is a natural process. All the others insist that telepathy is a 
fact without venturing an explanation of it. Dr. Hyslop in his 
recent book, “Life After Death” (1918), says: “Telepathy is only 
a name for facts still to be explained. It is not explanatory of any- 
thing whatever” (131), and on page 135 he asks: “Instead of ex- 
plaining all the phenomena (of spiritism) by telepathy, why not 
explain telepathy by spirits? The popular mind extends telepathy 
to cover all phenomena referred by Spiritualists to foreign beings. 
But as it is undoubtedly not an explanatory hypothesis at all and 
spirits are explanatory, may it not be that the latter will explain 
what telepathy does not account for?” 

9. Dr, L.:—“The ninth chapter of my book is the main stumbling 
block to the reviewer.” 

Ans. This is another misstatement. The ninth chapter is a 
stumbling block only in view of all that preceded it, beginning with 
the Introduction. There the author says the aim of his book is to 
adjust theological thought, which hitherto has regarded spiritistic 
phenomena as preternatural, to a new order of things. In the chap- 
ters that follow we learn what this new order of things is. Chapters 
2-4 are devoted to a study of the phenomena, chapters 5-7 to a 
judgment of their nature and causality. Thus the greater part of 
the book is occupied with proving the contention hinted at in the 
very beginning that each and all the phenomena are natural. _ It is 
because this conclusion is frequently referred to and summed up in 
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the concluding chapter that in our review we alluded more to this 
chapter than to others. 

10. Dr. L. says that his final conclusions are not the three alleged 
by the reviewer, but the three moral conclusions on the malice of 
spiritistic practices given on page 279. 

Ans. This is another misrepresentation and an evasion of the 
main question at issue. In our review we expressly commended the 
moral stand of the author when we showed that spiritism is a false 
religion. It is untrue that the doctrinal conclusions reached in this 
book are not precisely what our review said they were, as anyone 
can verify from the pages cited in the review. 

11. Dr. L., after stating his moral deductions, asks: “In what 
does this conclusion contradict the consensus of theologians?” 

Ans. This is again a direct evasion. Dr. Liljencrants does not 
lisagree with the consensus of theologians in his moral conclu- 
sions, but he does emphatically disagree with them, as we see, in 
maintaining that all spiritistic phenomena are capable of a natural 
explanation. It is this latter question only that is under discussion, 
as he very well knows. 

12. Dr. L. says that in his book he does not anywhere admit that 
his position is “a departure from the consensus of theological opin- 
ion.” 

Ans. Surely the author was confused in mind when he wrote 
this statement. In the introduction to his book he explicitly says 
that his intention is to readjust the theological verdict to a new 
order of things, and in his last chapter he openly admits that “mod- 
ern manuals of moral theology do not support his view,” viz., that 
all the phenomena of spiritism are naturally explainable (pages 272- 
273). Now we insist that this conclusion of the author is not only 
out of harmony with modern manuals of Moral Theology, as he 
admits, but that it is opposed to the conclusions of the majority, if 
not of all, the Catholic philosophers and theologians, ancient and 
modern. Perhaps the author will say that he is only applying the 
accepted principle that preternatural causality should not be ad- 
mitted when natural causality suffices; and that all the theologians, 
being behind the times, have not been able, like himself, to apply 
these principles to recent facts. Presumption indeed! We fail, 
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however, to discover in his book any new classes of facts which have 
not long been known and discussed by Catholic authorities. 

But it may seriously be questioned whether the author leaves 
intact even the principles of these theologians. We shall explain 
what we mean here by examples taken at random from his book. In 
the fouith chapter it is stated that through automatic writing clear 
and definite information regarding things unknown to the writer 
has been obtained (page 95). On page 211 an instance is narrated 
of a very detailed prediction of future contingent events uttered in 
a trance and afterwards minutely fulfilled. On page 237 the author 
says that a trance medium perhaps drew certain information from 
the subconscious memory of another person, or from an impres- 
sion which the latter had received in childhood. Dr. Liljencrants 
seems to entertain no doubt that these were actual occurrences, and 
that fraud had no part in their production (see page 179). 

Now what cause does he assign for these phenomena? He does 
not hesitate to claim that they are facts of nature (page 247), and 
that there is nothing to show that their causes are other than natural 
(page 268). 

It seems to us that the examples we have just quoted from his 
book fall under the hidden, future, and secret things whose knowl- 
edge in a human being theologians have always regarded, not as a 
natural happening, but as an indication of divine, or at least of pre- 
ternatural intervention. 

If the Doctor, as he seems to do, accepts the cases quoted as es- 
tablished facts, and gives them, as he doubtless does, a merely nat- 
ural interpretation, we wish to ask what is to be said of similar facts 
in the lives of Christ and the Saints, facts which have always been 
regarded as preternatural, and as signs of divinity and of holiness? 
If the knowledge of things hidden, future, and secret can be ex- 
plained by merely natural causes, then the possession of such knowl- 
edge by Christ was not necessarily miraculous, and the many in- 
stances of it recorded in the Gospels are not, as the sacred writers 
would have us understand, a proof of His divine nature and mis- 
sion. Thus when Jesus read the secret thoughts of the Pharisees, 
when He recalled to the woman at Jacob’s well all that she had 
done, when He sent Peter to take the fish in whose mouth would 
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be found a stater, was He in all these and similar instances exercis- 
ing only a telepsychic power of divining natural to men? [If so, all 
Catholics have been mistaken in considering such manifestations of 
knowledge as proofs of Christ’s divinity; and the Church and theo- 
logians have erred in teaching this, and in regarding similar pheno- 
mena in the lives of the Saints as signs of holiness and of divine 
approval. 

Again, how will this affect many of the prophesies of the Old and 
the New Testament? If, with Dr. Liljencrants, we agree that per- 
ception of the future is one of the natural phenomena of telasthesia, 
what reply shall we make to rationalists who say that our Saviour’s 
prediction of His sufferings and death merely prove that He was a 
gifted clairvoyant? 

The Council of the Vatican has declared that miracles and proph- 
esies are “most certain signs of divine revelation, and are adapted 
to the understanding of all.” But if effects similar to them result 
from merely natural powers, how are we to discern the true from 
the false, and what becomes of many of our long-accepted motiva 
credibilitatis? We respectfully ask these questions, as the present 
subject is concerned with most serious matters, the truth of miracles 
and of the Christian religion itself is involved. 

We have no intention, however, of casting aspersions on the 
motives and intentions of Baron Liljencrants here or elsewhere in 
his book. We merely wish to indicate that, as it seems to us, in his 
zeal to overthrow spiritism, he has fallen into other dangers even 
more perilous than the evils of spiritism. In order to refute the 
lying absurdities of spiritism it is by no means necessary to do away 
with the foundations of the Christian religion. We can admit the 
facts of spiritism if we have to, but we are never at a loss for an 
explanation completely satisfactory to all true Christians. 

13. Dr. L.:—“My argument here as elsewhere will plainly show 
that I hold St. Thomas’ side.” 

Ans. This cannot be true, since a few lines before in his reply 
to us the author said that he objected to St. Thomas’ argument 
regarding the power of discarnate souls and held with Scotus. If 
the author is so anxious to show that he is on St. Thomas’ side 
everywhere, it seems strange that he should give so much space and 
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display so much respect towards modern non-Catholic psychologists, 
while St. Thomas is mentioned only two or three times in his book 
and in connection with one of these references much trouble is 
taken to show that an argument of St. Thomas is philosophically 
not convincing. 

14. Dr. L.:—“The reviewer also says that my work is unscien- 
tific.” 

Ans. The review merely states that when men of scientific at- 
tainments and of upright character, after long and careful investi- 
gation, declare that certain effects witnessed by themselves cannot 
be explained by any cause known to science, it is unscientific to say 
that their word is without value. This we repeat. As we said in 
our review, such a position is in direct conformity with the position 
taken by atheists and rationalists against the witnesses of the Gospel 
miracles, who, because they were a priori disposed to deny the facts 
witnessed to, rejected the testimony of qualified witnesses. As was 
said in the review, when witnesses have the qualities necessary for 
good testimony, the only fair and scientific method to pursue is to 
accept their testimony and then proceed to an explanation of the 
facts. To be a qualified witness, however, to a fact it is not neces- 
sary that the observer be a scientist or a specialist. It suffices that 
he be of sound mind, that his senses be in good condition, that he be 
truthful. 

Though we give value to the testimony of the scientific men whom 
we quoted in our review, it is not true as the author said elsewhere 
in his reply that we invoke them “as well nigh infallible.” We rely 
on them with regard to facts, in their capacity of trustworthy eye- 
witnesses, with regard to expert testimony in their capacity of rec- 
ognized scientists. In other words, we are willing to take their 
word for it that certain phenomena have actually occurred and that 
science has no explanation to offer concerning them. But if it can 
be shown that these men were lacking either in knowledge or in 
honesty, we will admit that their testimony should be ignored. 
Further we have not quoted them as authorities in reference to the 
positive explanation, be it spiritistic or other, that should be given 
the facts. It is only an insincere, or a stupid mind that can under- 
stand our review in any such sense. 
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15. Dr. L.:—The reviewer “takes his evidence from one man’s 
account.” 

Ans. This is absurdly false. The “one man” referred to here 
is no doubt Dr. Crawford, whose work the author failed to notice, 
although it was published in 1916, and which we cited as confirm- 
ing the judgment of many other specialists whom we mentioned. 
It is equally false to say that the review expressed any approbation 
of the “psychic stuff” theory of Dr. Crawford. His name was in- 
voked simply as an eye-witness to facts and as a scientist whose 
testimony to the extra-natural character of the facts witnessed was 
deserving of consideration. Hence there is no question of our 
“swallowing wool and hoof” all that is found in Dr. Crawford’s 
book, but only of its containing evidence worthy of consideration 
by anyone writing on spiritism. This is especially so since it had 
been published sufficiently long for Dr. Liljencrants not only to 
have mentioned it in his book, but to have swallowed down and 
digested wool, hoof and all, and to have thoroughly recovered from 
the effects long ago. Prosit! 


REVIEWER. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


Questioning a Penitent Concerning Sins Contra Sextum 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Father Juvenal, confessor, does not interrogate penitents 
concerning the details of sins contra sextum. He is content to 
know the nature of the sins and the number of times each sin has 
been committed. He argues that it is wrong to seek further infor- 
mation about these sins, as there is always the twofold danger that 
such questions may be a source of scandal to the penitent and that 
they may make confession hateful. Hence when Florus confesses 
that he has committed such a sin, Fr. Juvenal questions him till he 
has learned merely that the sin was fornication and that it was 
committed five times within a month. Juvenal, believing that Florus 
is sincerely repentant, imposes a penance and without further ado 
gives absolution. 

Questions. 1. Is the principle followed by Fr. Juvenal correct? 

2. Should Florus have been questioned further? 

Solution. The confessor must exercise in the tribunal of Penance 
the threefold duty of judge, physician and teacher. As judge he 
must learn the state of the penitent’s conscience and disposition; 
as physician he must prescribe remedies against relapses into sin; 
as teacher he must instruct those that are ignorant of their religious 
duties. It is clear that the exercise of these duties will at times de- 
mand that the confessor interrogate the penitent not only as to the 
kind of sin that was committed and the number of times, but also 
that he inquire about the causes or occasions that lead to them and 
that he admonish the penitent of obligations incurred on account 
of transgressions. “Sacerdos autem sit discretus et cautus,”’ says 
the Fourth Lateran Council, “diligenter inquirens et peccatoris cir- 
cumstantias et peccati.’ And the Ritual declares: “Si poenitens 
numerum et species et circumstantias peccatorum explicatu neces- 
sarias non expresserit, eum sacerdos prudenter interroget.” St. 
Thomas commenting on the words of Peter Lombard, “Diligens 
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investigator sapienter interroget a peccatore quod forsitan ignorat 
vel verecundia velit occultare,’ writes: “Sacerdos debet perscrutari 
conscientiam peccatoris in confessione quasi medicus vulnus et 
judex causam.” (4 Sent. d. 19. q. 2. a. 3. Exposit. text). 

These duties of the confessor do not cease when there is question 
of sin contra sextum. On the contrary, the great ravages that such 
vices cause make it important that the confessor’s offices of judge, 
physician and teacher be not neglected or only partially fulfilled in 
their case. But his very solicitude for the penitent’s welfare 
should warn him to exercise prudence in questions, reproofs and 
admonitions lest what is meant for good result only in scandal or 
disgust. St. Thomas (1. c.) remarks that the interrogation by the 
confessor should have three qualities: first, it should be confined 
to such sins as it is likely the penitent may have committed; sec- 
ondly, it should not be explicit, at least in the beginning, but generic 
lest the penitent learn of new sins; thirdly, it should not descend to 
minute circumstances, especially when there is question of carnal 
sins. Fr. Juvenal was right, then, when he judged that in these deli- 
cate matters great caution is needful. At all times the priest’s speech 
should become his character and the sacraments of which he is the 
minister. Rather than disedify the faithful it is better to sacrifice 
material integrity of confession; it is preferable at times to permit 
a penitent to remain in ignorant good faith, if it can be foreseen 
that admonition will do more harm than good. However, it should 
not be taken for granted that this is the rule and that the confessor 
is seldom or never obliged to say anything to those that confess sins 
contra sextum. ‘here is a time to keep silence and a time to speak. 
(Eccles., 3-7.) From such conditions as the penitent’s sex, age, 
knowledge, the confessor can judge what should be the extent and 
quality of questions and advice that will be spiritually beneficial. 
Hence while we admire the good intentions of Father Juvenal we 
hold that he was over careful, and that a policy like his, though 
helpful to some, would be harmful to many. 

2. Florus should have been further questioned on several points. 
The confessor should first have asked whether Florus was living in 
the occasion of sin. The frequency of his falls made such a suppo- 
sition probable; and the information was necessary in order that the 
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confessor might know the state of the penitent’s soul and might 
be in a position to point out, if the case required, the duty of avoid- 
ing the danger. Again Florus should have been asked whether any 
of these sins amounted to seduction, The man that leads astray 
and ruins a young girl sins not only against purity, but also against 
justice. Unless he is willing to make reparation for the injury, he 
is not sincerely repentant and may not be absolved. What the rep- 
aration should be, whether marriage or monetary compensation, will 
depend on circumstances in each case. Furthermore, it would have 
been weli to inquire whether Florus had part in anything tending to 
prevent conception or birth. Such complicity would be an addi- 
tional grave sin, perhaps even a reserved case, and yet the duty of 
mentioning it as distinct sin might not be apprehended. 

None of these questions would be shocking or burdensome to 
Florus. On the contrary, the penitent no doubt was astonished that 
something more was not said and that he escaped so easily. Florus 
from the gravity of his sins perhaps expected a severe lecture or 
the imposition of certain obligations. The fact that nothing of the 
kind happened might have led him to suspect either that the con- 
fessor held lax views or that the sins were not so serious after all. 
At any rate, Juvenal, although his motives were the best, did not 
fulfill his duty. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS OF THE MONTH 


APposToLic LETTERS OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO THE BISHOPS 
OF GERMANY 


The Holy Father writes to the bishops of Germany that he feels 
happy over the fact that the sufferings from starvation in Germany, 
which claimed as victims many who were not taking part in the 
actual fighting, are to be diminished by the lifting of the blockade 
against Germany. 

To repair the immense harm that the war has done, nothing will 
be more helpful than the work of the Catholic Church, and for this 
reason the Holy Father addresses himself to the bishops of Ger- 
many. ig Se 

First of all, the bishops should exert their influence through their 
clergy that the people of farming districts supply with food the 
population in the cities and not hoard agricultural products. The 
Holy Father trusts that the civilized nations, and especially the Cath- 
olics of these nations, will in a true Christian spirit assist a people 
who are reduced to extreme want, which, he says, he knows to be 
the fact. He quotes the words of St. John the Apostle: “He that 
hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, 
and shall shut up his bowels from him: how doth the charity of God 
abide in him? My little children, let us not love in word, nor in 
tongue, but in deed, and in truth” (Jo. Ep., i, 3, 17, 18). 

The bishops should furthermore exert their influence to calm the 
embittered minds and to remind the people that all hatred, even of 
one’s enemies, is un-Christian, and that Christian love of our fel- 
lowmen is not restricted to language or country. Without the 
restoration of the Christian spirit between nations, the entire peace 
treaty will be a failure. (Litt. Ap., June 29, 1919.) 


A BRANCH OF THE BIBLICAL INSTITUTE AT ROME TO BE ERECTED 
IN JERUSALEM 


The Holy Father expresses his satisfaction over the plans of the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Biblical Institute at Rome to open a house 
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at Jerusalem for the completion of the course of Biblical studies. 
There the student is brought face to face with the places and geo- 
graphical points of Holy Scripture, with ancient monuments and in- 
scriptions, so as to complete his knowledge and to urge him on to 
original research work in the study of the sacred texts. (Litt. Ap., 


June 29, 1919.) 


DEcISION THAT CATHOLICS CANNOT TAKE PART IN THE MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE UNION oF ALL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


There is a movement on foot, here as well as in England, to unite 
all churches that believe in Christ as God and as the Saviour of 
mankind. It is said that the American promoters of this movement 
even went to Rome to have an interview with the Holy Father. Any 
one at all conversant with Catholic dogmatic teaching could know, 
if he stopped to think, that Catholics have to stay out of that move- 
ment. In order that there may be no doubt about the standpoint 
of Catholic theology, and to warn those Catholics who, while enthu- 
siastic over the apparently good cause of a union of all Christians 
have not sufficient knowledge of Catholic theological principles, the 
Holy See has officially declared that Catholics cannot participate in 
meetings held by non-Catholics for that purpose, whether such 
meetings are public or private. 

This question was decided before, when there was a similar 
movement inaugurated by a certain party in England who, in the 
vear 1857, formed a society at London for the Union of Chris- 
tianity. A detailed instruction giving the reasons why Catholics 
could not take part in this society was sent to the bishops of Eng- 
land by the S. Congregation of the Inquisition September 16, 1864, 
and another addressed to certain followers of Pusey by the same S. 
Congregation, November 8, 1865. Both these documents are re- 
printed in the August number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of the 
current year. 


DEcIsIon AGAINST THEOSOPHISM 

The question was proposed to the Holy Office whether the doc- - 
trine of Theosophism can be reconciled with Catholic teaching, and 
whether therefore it is lawful for Catholics to join theosophistic 
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societies, attend their meetings, read their books, papers and other 
writings. The S. Congregation answers that the theosophistic 
teaching cannot be reconciled with Catholic theology, and any par- 
ticipation, in the manner stated above, must be avoided. (Holy 
Office, July 18, 1919.) 


No NEw EXAMINATION REQUIRED IN THE TRANSFER OF PAsTorRS 
From ONE PaArisH To ANOTHER 


Canon 2162 of the new Code states that the bishop may for the 
good of souls transfer to another parish a pastor from a parish 
which he has administered without fault. The formalities for the 
transfer of both irremovable and ordinary pastors are laid down 
in the Code. 

The Holy See has been asked, by bishops of Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries, whether such a pastor who is transferred must un- 
dergo a new examination in dioceses where all parishes, like the 
irremovable parishes in the United States, are conferred by a con- 
cursus, either in the special case, as in the United States, or by a 
general concursus. The S. Congregation answers that while the 
formality of the concursus is to be retained according to the Code 
(Canon 459, § 4) in countries where such a concursus is in vogue, 
the Code is to be so explained that no concursus or examination is 
required, if a pastor is transferred in virtue of Canon 2162. (S. 
Congregation of the Council, June 21, 1919.) 


FORMER DECREE CONCERNING RELIGIOUS ForcED To MILITARY 
SERVICE REMAINS IN FORCE 

By decree of January 1, 1911, the Holy See passed important 
regulations for countries where religious are bound to military 
service. As the Code does not embody this decree among its Canons, 
doubt arose as to whether this decree is still in force. 

According to this decree young men in Orders with solemn vows 
could up to the time that they were called to the service not be ad- 
mitted to solenin profession and subdeaconship, but only to simple 
vows, and in congregations with simple vows they could make pro- 
fession only to last up to that time. 

By the present decree rules are given for young men in any Order 
or Congregation who have not yet done their military service, and 
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have not been definitely released from such service. (1) At the end 
of the novitiate they shall take vows to be valid only until they are 
called for military service. Their vows cease on the day on which 
the religious young man is actually taken into the service and made 
subject to military discipline, or is declared unfit for service abso- 
lutely and forever. (2) During the military service the religious, 
though free from his vows, remains a member of the religious com- 
munity under the authority of his superiors, who are to watch over 
him and keep in touch with him as prescribed in the decree of Jan- 
uary 1, 1911. But according to Canon 637 of the Code, he may 
freely leave the religious community, advising the superior in writ- 
ing, or orally before witnesses, of his intention, which declaration 
is to be carefully kept in the archives of the religious Institute. The 
religious community may likewise declare him dismissed for good 
and reasonable causes. The rest of the decree of January 1, 1911, 
“Inter reliquas” is to be observed. 

If since the Code went into force professions have been made in- 
valid by acting against the decree of January 1, 1911, the superiors 
receive faculty to sanate these professions, provided the consent to 
the sanatio is given by the religious in writing, which document is 
to be preserved in the archives. (S. Congregation of Religious, 
July 15, 1919.) 


DECISION CONCERNING THE COMMUNICATION OF FACULTIES 
WHICH THE BisHops ENjoy IN VIRTUE OF THE CODE 


The Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, of the diocese of San Fran- 
cisco, had submitted to the Holy See the question whether the bishop 
could communicate to his priests habitually the faculties of blessing 
beads, etc., as granted to the bishops by Canon 349, § 1, n. 1. 

The S. Penitentiary answers that he cannot habitually communi- 
cate these faculties to his priests. (July 18, 1919, Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XI, pag. 332.) 

We have argued in the pages of the Homitetic MoNTHLY AND 
PasToraAL Review that the bishops could communicate these facul- 
ties to their priests, but the contrary is now officially decided. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


HEARING CONFESSION WITHOUT FACULTIES 


Question. Was there any censure in the old Canon Law attached to the action 
of a priest who heard confession and absolved, though he knew that he had no 
jurisdiction? Is there any provision in law by which priests visiting in a strange 
diocese can hear the confession of brother priests? 

CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. In the old Canon Law there was no censure attached 
to the action of the priest who heard confessions without the facul- 
ties. In the new Code, Canon 2366, suspension a divinis is in- 
curred ipso facto by the priest who, with full knowledge of his lack 
of jurisdiction, presumes to hear confessions. 

As to the other question, there is no provision in the common 
law of the Church by which a priest outside his own diocese can 
hear the confession of brother priests. In some dioceses, however, 
priests have been granted permission to make their confession to a 
visiting priest of another diocese, provided they know that he is 
an approved priest in good standing. This arrangement is quite 
practical in dioceses where parishes are at a great distance one 
from another, and where a priest rarely has an opportunity to see 
a brother priest. 


INTERFERENCE WITH THE WORK OF A PRIEST 


Question. During Forty Hours’ devotion a mother sent her child to confes- 
sion, and though the child had not attended instructions for first Holy Com- 
munion, the missionary priest who conducted the Forty Hours’ devotion allowed 
the child to go to Holy Communion. Again, a mother who had two children, 
one between eight and nine years of age, and another six years old, desired by 
all means to have her children make their first Holy Communion, though the 
pastor would not admit them because of want of sufficient knowledge on the part 
of the older child, and of insufficient age of the other. The mother then went 
to stay at another place for four or five weeks and had both her children make 
their first Communion. Then she returned with the children to the former 
parish and now wants her children to receive with the other children of the 
parish. Has the pastor the right to refuse them Holy Communion? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer. Canon 854 gives to the pastor the power to judge 
whether children have or have not sufficient knowledge to receive 
Holy Communion, and even if they are admitted to Holy Com- 
munion by another priest, the pastor has the right to examine them 
in Christian doctrine, and if he finds them insufficiently instructed, 
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he has the right and duty to refuse them Holy Communion. The 
case here stated as an actual fact, reveals two painful points which 
unfortunately come up every now and then. In the first place, 
there are some priests who do not use proper judgment in their 
priestly work, for no priest should, in matters like first Holy Com- 
munion, ignore the proper pastor of the children. Though it is true 
that the right to admit children to first Holy Communion is not an 
exclusively pastoral right, still the pastor is the one person who has 
the responsibility for the care of souls in his parish and he, more- 
over, knows his parishioners better than any other priest. More- 
over, good order and discipline in the government of the parish 
demand that such matters be left to the pastor, for he alone has the 
government of the parish, and the arrangements for religious in- 
struction are in his hands. The other disagreeable feature in cases 
like the present is that some Catholics are unreasonable beyond 
measure and think so well of their children that they are abso- 
lutely blind to the truth. Still, the pastor cannot allow them to 
dictate to him what he is to do in reference to his duties as pastor, 
nor should he, for the sake of human respect, let things slip by that 
in conscience he cannot allow. The mildness and patience of Christ 
should indeed be his guiding principle in all dealings with the peo- 
ple, and he should not unnecessarily wound anyone’s feelings, still 
where principle forbids him to act according to the wishes of others, 
he must politely but firmly refuse to act against his own conscience. 


DuRATION OF PRECEPT IMPOSED BY THE AUTHORITIES: BISHOP, 
RELIGIouS SUPERIOR, Hoty SEE 


Question. A priest has been under precept of his bishop not to drink liquor 
under ipso facto suspension, which precept has been on him for many years. A 
discussion came up among priests whether the precept is valid, for some held that 
the precept cannot be imposed in perpetuity, and duration must be specified for 
the validity of the precept. Others again were of opinion that such precept has 
no binding force outside the diocese of the bishop who imposes it, and the word 
“ubique” in Canon 24 of the Code meant “ubique in dioecesi.” Again there was a 
difference of opinion as to the lawfulness, in view of the precept, of taking a 
little liquor with coffee, and of generally breaking it by taking a small quantity. 

MOopERATOR CONFERENTIAE. 


Answer. The understanding of a precept in its essential fea- 
ture has been quite certain with the great majority of canonists and 
moralists, The precept, indeed, is not perpetual in the same sense 
as a law, but it is not against the nature of a precept to be given 
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for the duration of the superior’s office, so that it only expires when 
the bishop, religious superior, Pope, dies or goes out of office. With 
the death or removal from office of the authority who imposed the 
precept the obligation ceases. This was the common teaching of 
theology, but the new Code, in Canon 24, gives even greater force 
to a precept, saying that, if given by legal document or before wit- 
nesses, it does not expire with the death, or loss of office, of the 
superior. 

As long as the man who received the precept remains under the 
jurisdiction of his superior, it is certain that the precept holds, no 
matter whether the subject is within or outside the territory of 
jurisdiction of the superior. This was the common teaching of 
theologians before the Code became law. The Code explicitly con- 
firms the common teaching. 

There may, however, be a reason that could be advanced to 
prove that the precept in the case does not hold any longer, namely 
that the reason for it has ceased to exist. If the priest in question 
has faithfully obeyed the injunction, and abstained from liquor for 
many years, it can truly be said that he is out of danger of drinking 
to excess, at least that he is in no greater danger than any other 
man who takes liquor. While it is necessary to uphold authority, 
for this is an essential principle of our faith, it is dangerous to unduly 
extend the powers of that authority, lest it become tyranny. Reason- 
able law and reasonable precept are welcome to any true Catholic, 
but unnecessary curtailing of liberty is resented by all men of char- 
acter. Just as the great majority of citizens hold that the prohi- 
bition law is unreasonable and illegal, so also would be the law or 
the precept of a bishop to his clergy not to touch liquor, and only in 
cases where, and in how far, exterior and special circumstances 
make it necessary to impose such a law or precept, is the law or 
precept legal. 

The breaking in small matters of a precept such as we are con- 
sidering follows the same principle of theology as the breaking of 
any law of the Church. In small matters, without proportionate 
reason, the violation is a venial sin; an inexcusable, wilful violation 
in a grave matter is a mortal sin. It stands to reason that in the 
question of drink, if a person really wants to break the habit of 
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over-indulgence, he has to let it alone altogether. Nevertheless, no 
one can assert that a small quantity of liquor as it is taken in coffee, 
or for that matter without coffee, would constitute a serious offence, 
except perhaps in a case where it puts the man into proximate 
danger of going to excess. By a venial sin no censure is incurred. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PASTORS AND QuaAsI-PASTORS IN THE 
Duty oF SAyInG Mass FoR THE PEOPLE 


Question. May I ask you to favor me, through THE HomiLeTic MonTHLY AND 
PastoraL REvIEW, with your opinion on the obligation of quasi-pastors (paro- 
chial rectors) to offer Mass on Sundays and other days for those in their 
spiritual charge. Canon 466 states “quast-parochus tenetur ad normam Canonis 
306 applicare missam pro populo.” Canon 306 says “debent applicare missam” 
on the solemnities there mentioned. A parochus is obliged by Canon 339 to 
apply Masses for the congregation, the same as the bishop is. Does not this 
show that the quasi-pastors do not come under Canon 339, such as a bishop and a 
parochus do, but under Canon 306, and therefore are not obliged to apply Mass 
“pro populo” on all Sundays and Holy Days of obligation? Here in Australia 
a “parochus” is the same as a P.P. in Ireland and elsewhere, appointed by 
examination to a canonically erected parish, and irremovable. A quasi-parochus, 
or parochial rector, here is a priest placed in charge of a diffused district and 
removable ad nutum episcopi. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer. The acceptation of the term “parochus”’ will have to 
be modified in all countries where the term “parochus’”’ was applied 
only to irremovable pastors. The new Code does not consider the 
irremovability as making any essential difference. The quality of 
the parish likewise does not make any distinction between pastors ; 
whether the parish is well organized or is more or less in a state 
of formation in a scattered district; the rector of one is “parochus” 
as well as the rector of the other, if the diocese is not under the 
jurisdiction of the Propaganda, and if the district is given to a 
priest with full parochial charge. It would be different, if the priest 
in charge of such a district was an assistant to a pastor who sends 
him out to attend to that part of the parish, as we have it often 
in the United States where small chapels in the vicinity of the 
church are attached to a parish and are in charge of the pastor 
who appoints his assistants to take care of the outlying districts. 
An answer to the Ordinary of Warsaw in Poland declared that all 
priests who, independently of another pastor, are in charge of a 
certain district are to be considered pastors according to the Code, 
and are obliged to say Holy Mass for the people on all the days 
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on which a bishop (according to Canon 339) is obliged to say Mass 
for the people. 

There are no quasi-pastors in dioceses which are under the com- 
mon law; only in dioceses and districts subject to the S. Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda there are quasi-pastors, who need apply 
Holy Mass for the people only on the few feasts mentioned in 


Canon 306. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














Homiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of Berember 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Hucu Pore, O.P. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Wuat APostroLaATE Do I EXErcIsE? 
(St. Matthew, xi, 2-10) 


I. John the Baptist sent the messengers to ask Christ “Art ‘Thou 
He Who is to come, or look we for another?” John was in prison, 
his active career was over, he was to preach no more. But ne who 
had pointed out “the Lamb of God” must have known perfectly well 
that Jesus was the Christ and that we had not to “look for another.” 
His question therefore was meant to bring enlightenment to the 
messengers he sent. 

II. What kind of apostolate, then, do we exercise? Are we too 
ready to excuse ourselves? 

a) Selfishness suggests: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

b) “It is too delicate a task; much better to mind my own busi- 
ness,” 

c) “I have no learning: I can neither teach nor write nor speak!” 

d) “One should have a ‘call’ for such things!” 

e) “It is hard enough to save my own soul, let alone those of 
others!” 

III. But have we a false notion that “apostolate” means excite- 
ment, committees, fuss? 

Or that it means “doing” whereas it is rather “being”; the story 
of Martha and Mary, Luke, x. 

Can we deny the force of example—whether for good or for ill? 

IV. What view do we take of the positive declarations : “Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins.” “Bear ye one another's burdens” and 
“He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the error of his way 
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shall save his soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins?” 

V. What do we make of the fact that Christ spent thirty years in 
retirement, that the Baptist exercised his apostolate even in prison, 
that the Apostolate of Contemplative Religious Orders is a reality? 


THE Tuirp SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


TRUE HuMILITY 
(St. John, i, 19-28) 


I. Stirred by John the Baptist’s preaching the Pharisees sent a 
delegation to ask whether he was the expected “Christ” or ‘“Mes- 
siah.” “But he confessed, and did not deny; and he confessed: I 
am not the Christ.” 

a) Was it easy for John to acknowledge that he was neither 
Christ nor the Prophet who was to come, nor Elias, but merely “the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness?” 

b) Think of the reality of the temptation to him to be false to 
his mission. Realize the immensity of the success he had met with, 
the crowds who hung on his words, the vast numbers who had been 
moved to repentance at his words, the shortness of the time during 
which he had preached, his youth—he was the same age as Christ 
and in the fuiness of his health and strength. Yet he was to be sup- 
planted! (Matt., iii, 1-7; Mk., 1, 1-8; Lk., iii, 1-20; Jn, i, 6-8, 
19-36, iii, 22-36.) 

c) Contrast John’s behavior with the “false Christs,” Acts, v, 
36, xxi, 28. 

II. We are warned that “false Christs” shall come at all stages 
in the development of Christianity; but they are to be distinguished 
by the lack of that truthful humility which characterised the Bap- 
tist, Matt., xxiv, 24; 2 Thess., ii, 3-4, 8-11. 

We see examples of these false Christs in the pseudo-M ystics and 
Spiritualistic teachers of to-day. Also in those Christians who are 
always ready to teach and advise and, incidentally, to advertise 
themselves. 

III. Have I a tendency to display such things as a) knowledge, 
b) acquirements, c) dress? Do I act or pose? Am I content to 
“be” rather than to “seem?” Am I apt to feel hurt if I am not 
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appreciated or preferred to others? Do I prefer truth to praise? 
And humility is Truth! 


THE FourtTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF A “CALL” From Gop 
(St. Luke, iii, 1-6) 


I. “The word of the Lord was made unto John... in the 
desert.” In all ages men have been “called” by God for the per- 
formance of His work; but also many have at all times wrongly 
fancied that they too were so “called.’’ It is well, then, to study the 
features of the Baptist’s “call.” 

II. A man who is “called” by God has a) a definite mission en- 
trusted to him, b) he is also specially prepared by God for its ex- 
ecution. The Baptist was prepared: 

a) By his miraculous conception remarkably akin to that of 
Christ, Luke, i, 5-25. 

b) By being sanctified in his mother’s womb, Luke, i, 41-44; and 
this sanctification was wrought by the Holy Spirit using the Blessed 
Virgin as His instrument, Luke, i, 41-44. 

c) By the miraculous circumstances which attended His birth, 
note the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on that occasion, Luke, i, 
57-80. 

d) Even his name of John which signifies a “dove” and cp. Gen., 
viii, 8-11, was miraculously bestowed upon him, Luke, i, 30, 59-64. 

e) John was further prepared by the austerity of his life in the 
desert, Mk., i, 6. 

And the mission for which John was thus prepared was to preach 
not himself but Another, cp. John, iii, 23-36. This demanded true 
humility and precluded all self-seeking. 

III. It is true that God’s “calls” are not always so miraculous 
yet it remains that if the “call” a man fancies he has to be valid and 
efficacious it must be a) From God. b) Prepared for by God. c) 
And in His way not ours. d) It will infallibly bring sorrow rather 
than exaltation. 
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SunpAay WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
(St. Luke, 11, 33-34) 

I. And His father and mother were wondering at those things 
which were spoken concerning Him. The Evangelist refers here 
to what Holy Simeon had said of the Child when he sang the Nunc 
dimitiis. He was to be a light for the revelation of the Gentiles, 
and the glory of Thy people of Israel. Their wonderment was not 
that of doubt; they marvelled at the prodigies God would work for 
His people through His Christ. 

a) Do we wonder enough at God’s mercies in our regard? Re- 
flect upon: i. The supreme gift of the true faith; ii. The privilege of 
a Catholic home; iii. The chances we have had in our Catholic up- 
bringing; iv. The opportunities afforded us in the Mass and in the 
Sacraments, v. Or if we have had the joy of being converts do we te- 
alize what the Good Shepherd has done for us? 





b) How the hearts of Mary and Joseph must have been filled 
with gratitude ever since the Annunciation! 
i. Are we really grateful? 
ii. Is there no discontent? No grumbling? 
iii. Are we never forgetful of our Benefactor? 


II. Yet in the midst of their wondering joy the cup was put to 
their lips: the Child Himself was to be set for the fall and resur- 
rection of many in Israel; the Mother’s soul was to be pierced by a 
sword of grief. 

a) They saw in a flash all that was involved in their privilege as 
the guardians of the “Man of sorrows,” just as Mary herself had 
done when she said: Be it done unto me according to thy word. 

b) They accepted it as James and John did when they said 
heroically that they could—and therefore would—drink of the 
_ chalice of which their Master should drink. 

c) They worked out their sanctification by this unflinching ac- 
ceptance; it was this rather than their lofty privilege which won for 
them their high place in heaven. 


III. We, too, are privileged; are we prepared to take the bitter 
with the sweet? 

















SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Catholic Education of Children 


By THE Rev. M. P. SHIEL 


“Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and his justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”—Matth., vi, 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Pope Benedict on the education of youth. The government's 

desire to enlist religious instructors during war. Our need now is greater. 

2. What Catholic education means? It develops a radical element em- 

bracing the nature of man—Character. What Character means? To help 

to furnish men and women of character Catholics build schools. What 

Parochial schools mean to us? Archbishop Dougherty on the American 
school system. 


3. Necessity of training in youth. Lessons learned then have an effect on 
the succeeding years. They reclaim man wandering away from paths of 
virtue. No such hope can exist where virtue was not planted in youth. 


4. Conclusion—Law of charity obliges us towards all, but especially to- 
wards our offspring. Blessing for doing this duty. Curse for neglecting 
it. Example of Queen Blanche. 

With the talk of reconstruction all around us, my dear friends, 
it is not surprising to find activity also in the field of Catholic edu- 
cation for youth. 

Pope Benedict XV. in his recent letter under date of April 10th, 
to the Bishops of the United States, makes an important pronounce- 
ment on the training of youth. “Nor is the Catholic education of 
children and youth,” says His Holiness, “a matter of less serious 
import, since it is the soild and secure foundation on which rests 


bf 


the fulness of civil order, faith, and morality,” and, “the citizens 
of the future will be those and those only whom you have taught 
and trained.” 

If we are to successfully combat the undue materialistic in- 
fluence that brought about the great war, God must get His right- 
ful place in the hearts of the people. We must give the youth of 
the land a moral training. 

During the war the Government deemed it expedient to seek the 
cooperation of the religious forces of the land to help the hearts 
of the fighting men and equip them to become better defenders of 
the flag. Our beloved country needs still the cooperation of religion 
in this crucial period of its, and the world’s, history. 
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The manhood of the country must be protected from the false 
philosophies, immoralities, and dangers of various kinds lurking in 
our midst. The oil for the troubled waters is Catholic training. 
The antidote against these evils is a well-trained generation; a 
generation that thinks and acts along principles which have their 
source in God. The coming generation needs a good Catholic 
training. 

No system of education is complete that does not take into ac- 
count the development of the three great faculties of man: the 
memory, the understanding, and the will. All great leaders of 
thought acknowledge that if education is to be perfect it must not 
confine itself to the memory alone, nor to the mind alone. 


Since man is more than a mere animal, for he has duties to 
himself, society, and God, his education to be true must concern 
itself with man’s whole nature. It must have for aim the develop- 
ment of some one radical element that embraces the whole man. It 
must form character. Character, it is, that strengthens a man’s 
resolutions, and manifests his aims. We see it in him who has got 
a strong intellectual grasp of principles which he adopts as a stand- 
ard of conduct. Character may be looked at from a twofold point 
of view, an intellectual, and a practical one, acting in the mind as 
a principle, and in the will as a habit. It is “life dominated by 
lofty. and noble principles,” on the one hand, and a truly cultivated 
will, on the other. It distinguishes the unreliable from the reliable, 
the inconsistent from the consistent. A person of character is a 
soldier of the ideal. He knows what he is standing up for, and 
stands up for it. 

The world to-day is calling for such young people. America 
needs young men and women of unsullied reputation, blameless life, 
and genuine character. 


To help to furnish such, Catholics have built, and will continue 
to build in the future, their parochial schools. 


Our schools stand as a monument to our conviction, that on us 
God has placed an obligation of educating our children. “Hast 
thou children? Instruct them and bow down their necks from their 
childhood” (Eccles., 7, 25). Our parochial schools are dearer to 
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us than convents, presbyteries or churches, for without the former 
we would have no people for the latter. 

These nurturers of thought, builders of manhood and woman- 
hood, and fosterers of faith speak silently of sacrifice of priest and 
people. They spread around far and wide the radiance of heavenly 
blessings. Those trained within their walls carry into the world 
principles without which the home is robbed of its sacredness, so- 
ciety of its stability, and the human race of its Christian pulse. 

Their aim is higher, and their scope broader than the petty prin- 
ciples of a worldy philosophy which sums up life and happiness in 
the acquisition of wealth and honor. They have for object the 
preparing of the Catholic leaders of the future in the principles of 
Christian faith which renders them more serviceable to God and 
country. 

Speaking of these schools, Archbishop Dougherty says: “Our 
country is not yet known as the land of Saints and sages; and we 
may not have the prestige of the National Church of Italy, a coun- 
try which has in its midst the Vicar of Christ. Neither can we 
boast with Spain of having founded so many churches in other 
parts of the world—South America, the Philippines. We have not 
the prestige of the Church of France which has sent forth, and 
still sends forth missionaries to the ends of the earth in large num- 
bers. We cannot point to a record of suffering for the faith as 
can Poland and Ireland. 

“But there is one thing to which we can point with pride and in 
which our Church excels all other National Churches, and that is 
our school system.” 

The relation that education has with our eternal salvation is so 
intimate that the one is dependent, generally speaking, on the other. 

A good foundation should be laid in infancy. Then the mind 
is free from prejudice, untainted with error, unbiased by passion, 
pliable like clay in the hands of the potter, susceptible like wax of 
every impression. The example of unselfishness and devotion set 
them by the teachers in the Catholic class room has an influence 
over the succeeding actions of their lives. “What children fre- 
quently see, they frequently do. What they frequently do becomes 
easy and familiar. What is easy and familiar passes into a habit. 
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What passes into a habit becomes second nature.’ Thus children 
in the Catholic school become thoroughly grounded in virtue which 
influences their whole after-career. 

The early impression which they receive, of the love and fear of 
God, and the necessity and advantage of practising virtue and ful- 
filling God’s laws influences their whole lives. 

If in after years, through the abuse of free will, they fall away 
from the teachings of their early training; if they prove derelict 
to duty, stifle conscience, brand their souls with the stains and dis- 
grace of sin, bring the early wrinkle to the brow of sacrificing par- 
ents, sow the silver streak upon their hair, and make their hearts 
ache with pain at the recollection of their ingratitude and folly, 
still there is consolation in the expectation that the early training 
they received will finally assert itself. Early lessons of virtue re- 
vive, and kill the evil seeds of thoughtless levity, evil influence, or 
unlawful gratification. 

When the storms of passion and the fire of youth are allayed the 
early planted seeds of virtue will shoot forth, and assert themselves 
in works of penance and piety in later years. 

But where the early training has been neglected there is seldom 
a reformation from evil habits. We cannot look for virtue where 
the principles of virtue were never sown. “What a man sows that 
he will reap.” Shall it be corruption? Shall it be fruit worthy of 
eternal life? The answer depends largely on our early training. 
If we do not sow the early seeds of virtue we cannot expect to 
reap the fruits of holiness. 

If the law of charity obliges us to do good to all men, it obliges 
us much more strictly to attend to the welfare of those to whom 
we are united by the closest ties of nature. The best is nothing 
too good to give them. They are sacred pledges placed by God 
for a time in our hands. We should love them in, for, and with 
‘Christ, by cooperating with God in planting His faith in their tender 
hearts, and preparing them for their future citizenship of heaven. 

They will have much to answer for, who neglect the religious 
education of their little ones, cast them into the midst of the dangers 
of the world, and expose them to its infectious air without the 
safeguards of religion. “But if any man,” says our Divine Lord, 
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“hath not the care of his own, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel” (Tim., 1, 
vy, 8). Blessed on the other hand are those who of their offspring 
can say, “You are my joy, my glory, and my crown.” 

Queen Blanche, the mother of Saint Louis of France, sets us a 
noble example of devotion to the cause of Catholic training of youth. 

One day, she took her son, carried him before a Crucifix and 
declared: “I love you dearly, but would sooner have you a 
corpse at my feet than you should stain your soul by a foul sin.” 
If all Catholic parents were animated with the same sentiments, 
our Catholic youth would be the honor of the Church, and the 
boast of the land, and the Church would not have to see depart 
from her so many sons and daughters. “Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you” (Matt., 6, 33). 





FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


The Meaning of the Dogma 
By THE Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, LL.D. 


“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among women.”— 
(From the Gospel.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—For two reasons the Church selects these words 
from the Gospel of the Annunciation: first, because the Angel but voices 
the mind of God, concerning the holiness of Mary, “full of grace”; secondly, 
the Annunciation feast celebrates the Incarnation of God, which was the 
basis for Mary’s immunity, even in her conception, from the stain of 
original sin. 

1. Protestant Misapprehension—Protestants object to some of our doc- 
trines, e. g., Indulgences, Papal Infallibility, because they misunderstand the 
meaning of the terms used. They also seem to confuse the words, similar 
in sound, “immaculate” and “miraculous,” and appear to think that we 
ascribe to Mary a “Miraculous” conception, such as they describe, in the 
case of our Lord, by the phrase “Miraculous Birth.” Illustration from 
Prof. Robinson’s narrative of his conversation with a devout Methodist. 

2. The True Meaning.—The Fall of Adam, the curse of the Serpent by 
Almighty God, the promise of the future WOMAN, the Second Eve, and 
the crushing of the Serpent’s head. The vision of St. John (Apoc., xii, 1) 
and the words of Canticles, iv, 7. 

Conclusion—The derivation of the word Immaculate. Our doctrine ts 
exactly summed up in the word, while the doctrine itself inflames our hearts 
with renewed love of our Queen. 


Introduction. “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women.” Thus did the Archangel Gabriel salute 
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Mary, when the time at length had come for the Redemption of 
the world. “Why,” we naturally ask ourselves, “does the Church 
recall the mystery of the Annunciation on this day, which she sets 
apart for celebrating the Immaculate Conception of Mary?” We 
shall easily recognize two excellent reasons for this. 

First of all, the salutation of Gabriel was simply the voice of 
Almighty God, speaking through His angelic messenger, and testi- 
fying to the unique glory of Mary, to her absolute sinlessness, to 
her full possession of Divine grace. She was full of grace, brighter 
than the sun, fairer than the moon, the masterpiece of all God's 
handiwork. Never had there been a flaw in this masterpiece. Her 
soul was full of grace even at the moment when it was united to 
her virginal body in the womb of her mother, St. Anne. The 
Church would lay the strongest emphasis on the absolute freedom of 
Mary from the stain of original sin, by recalling to our minds the 
wondrous salutation of the Archangel, “Hail, full of grace.” 

But, secondly, the mystery of the Annunciation explains for us 
the mystery of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. We know 
that on the day of th» Annunciation, God became Man in the womb 
of the ever-blessed Virgin Mary. The infintely holy God took His 
sinless human nature from Mary, becoming bone of her bone, flesh 
of her flesh, so that He was truly the Son of Man, as He was truly 
the Son of God. He, the Sinless, came to redeem sinful man. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that He would have permitted His own 
Mother ever to have lain under the shadow of that sin which He 
came on earth to atone for? On the contrary, should we not rather 
suppose that, by way of anticipation, the first triumph of His 
Precious Blood would be the exemption of His own Mother from 
the stain of original sin? 

1. Protestant Misapprehension—The questions I have just 
asked really answer themselves. But for the greater glory of God 
and the higher honor of His Mother, the Church has solemnly pro- 
claimed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, declaring that 
the Most Blessed Virgin Mary was, in the first instant of her con- 
ception, preserved, by a singular privilege of God, free from all stain 
of original sin. 

Now this language seems to be quite clear. And yet many of our 
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separated brethren of the various denominations misunderstand it, 
and appear to be indignant at the honor we show therein to the 
Blessed Virgin. We, on our part, are justly amazed that they should 
seem so anxious to deprive Mary of this wondrously beautiful 
jewel in the crown of her glories. 

Doubtless the greater part of this opposition to the dogma is due 
to a strange misunderstanding of words. We know that even well- 
read and intelligent Protestants—some of them fairly learned per- 
sons—quite misapprehend the true meaning of our doctrines con- 
cerning Indulgences and Papal Infallibility. And the misapprehen- 
sion arises because they attach utterly wrong meanings to the words 
Indulgence and Infallibility. We could properly contend that, in 
matters of such great moment our separated brethren should take 
the trouble to consult a penny catechism, or at least an English dic- 
tionary, and should not attack our doctrines without at least trying 
to understand them. Although this contention of ours is perfectly 
justifiable, nevertheless charity suggests to us that it may be better 
to try to understand their difficulties with the hope of gently remov- 
ing them, rather than to convict them triumphantly of a gross mis- 
understanding of English words. 

It is probable, then, that Protestants confuse the words Immacu- 
late and Miraculous. They speak of the Miraculous birth of Christ, 
meaning by that the fact that our Saviour was born of a Virgin 
Mother. On the other hand, when they hear us speaking of the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary they seem to think that we contend 
for a Miraculous Conception; that is, that the Blessed Virgin was 
conceived without the intervention of a human father, just as our 
Saviour was conceived in Mary’s womb by the overshadowing 
power of the Holy Ghost, without the intervention of a human 
father. We do not, however, use the word “Miraculous” in speak- 
ing of Mary’s conception in the womb of her mother, St. Anne. 
Her conception was according to the ordinary course of nature, and 
was not miraculous. It was no miracle of nature that then took 
place, although we might well say that it was a miracle of Divine 
grace, a miracle, that is, of the spiritual order. 

Our Lord had, then, a human mother, but no human father. Our 
Blessed Lady had both a human father and a human mother. We 
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therefore do not speak of our Lady’s conception as miraculous. In- 
stead, we declare it immaculate. We use words strictly in their 
proper meaning. Once the Protestant mind grasps fully this dis- 
tinction, most of its opposition to the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception passes away. 

The noted convert to our Faith, Professor Robinson of Yale 
University, narrated once an interesting and enlightening occur- 
rence in reference to our dogma. Some time after his conversion 
he called to see an old lady, a very devout Methodist whom he had 
known for many years. She asked him if it was true that he had 
become a Catholic, and followed on with an expression of her won- 
derment that so intelligent and learned a man could accept the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. In telling of the 
occurrence afterwards, the Professor said that the devout Methodist 
lady had the common misapprehension of Protestants concerning 
the meaning of the word “immaculate,” and that once he had clearly 
explained the doctrine and thus removed the misapprehension, the 
devout lady raised her hands as if in prayer, whilst the tears 
streamed from her eyes, and she cried out: “How could it be other- 
wise? How could it be otherwise?” 

2. The True Meaning. Ah, yes, how could it be otherwise? 
How could the Infinite Holiness of God permit Mary’s soul to carry, 
even for one instant, the stain of original sin? How could that 
Ever-blessed Mother of the Divine Saviour have been subject, even 
for one instant, to the power of the Old Serpent? By a singular 
privilege, therefore, a privilege granted to none other, Almighty 
God preserved Mary‘s soul at the moment of its juncture with her 
body in the womb of St. Anne from the stain of the sin of our first 
parents. 

We look into the first book of the Bible and find there the awful 
record of Adam’s fall. The heavy guilt of that fall was to rest as 
well upon all his children, and so Satan seemed to triumph utterly 
over us. But beside that record we also read God’s promise of 
redemption when He spoke to the Old Serpent and said: “TI will 
put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her 
seed; she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel.” Mary was the second Eve, destined to crush the Serpent’s 
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head beneath her sinless heel. The Serpent was not to conquer her 
—the orginal sin was not to tarnish her exquisitely radiant beauty 
—but she was to conquer the Serpent, and to crush his head to 
earth. 

We look into the last book of the Bible and we read there of the 
vision of St. John (xii, 1): “A great sign appeared in heaven: A 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on 
her head a crown of twelve stars.”” Devout painters have seized 
upon this as a symbol of the inexpressible glory of Mary in her 
Immaculate Conception. The imagination is indeed fired with the 
glowing and all-resplendent glories of such a picture. And as we 
contemplate it in fancy, we seem to hear the words of the Holy 
Ghost, the bride of this most pure Virgin, saying to her in the 
inspired words of the Canticle of Canticles (iv, 7): “Thou art all 
fair, O my love, and there is not a spot in thee.” 

Conclusion. The word “spot” in Latin is macula. As our Lady 
is without spot or stain, not merely of actual sin, but even of or- 
iginal sin in her very conception, she is styled in Latin Maria Im- 
maculata, that is, Mary without stain. And so the expression, Im- 
maculate Conception is absolutely exact and correct. But, while 
we have been thus carefully explaining and defending the grand 
truth of this dogma, how our hearts have been burning within us 
with love for our Immaculate Queen, even as the hearts of the two 
disciples going to Emmaus were burning within their breasts whilst 
our Saviour unfolded to them, in most accurate terms, the meaning 
of the Scriptures‘ How shall we thank God enough for this crown 
of all her glories? How shall we praise our Queen enough for this 
unique gift of God to her? With what fervor shall we not pray to 
her: “Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse 
to thee?” 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
On Confidence in God 
By the Rev. Epwarp Borzet, O.S.B. 


“Be nothing solicitous” (Philip, iv, 6) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The import of this text. 

Body.—(a) The action of the wortpLinc. (b) The action of MANY Curis- 
TIANS. Even in desperate straits RIGHT REASON prompts them to trust in 
God, because He is all POWERFUL and WILLING fo help them. Proofs: from 
HOLY SCRIPTURE; from the HISTORY OF DANIEL.—Gonp’s ways are not the ways 
of MEN, hence we should NEVER DESPAIR Of the help of God. (d) The love 
God has shown us should impel us to place our whole confidence in God. 

Peroration.—Exhortation to confidence during this season and short ré- 
sumé. 


Great, indeed, must have been the faith and confidence which St. 
Paul placed in God. For if we bear in mind that St. Paul wrote 
these words in prison, we should naturally expect that he would 
express some solicitude for his future welfare. But on the con- 
trary, he admonishes the Philippians, saying: “Be nothing solicit- 
ous,” that is to say, be not over anxious for the concerns of this 
world, but place your whole confidence and trust in God. My dear 
Christians, have you always followed this admonition of St. Paul? 
I fear the number of those who have always placed their entire con- 
fidence in God is very small. 

If we consider the actions of the worldlings, it becomes quite evi- 
dent that they have lost all confidence and faith in God. The world- 
ling is busy from morning to night seeking the riches and the 
pleasures of this world. To-day he indulges in sensual pleasures 
and acts as though he were to live upon this earth forever. To- 
morrow a disaster may befall him and you will see him downcast 
and in despair. In his misery he may even go so far as to end his 
life by suicide. And all this folly of the worldlings is due to the 
fact that they either do not place their confidence in God, or do not 
believe that God provides for all. Some worldlings go even so far 
as to place their trust in vice. Say to that tradesman or shopman 
to act as an honest man, and to stop his swearing, cursing, lying and 
cheating. He will answer you, it is easy to talk; he who wishes to 
get on in business must resort to all means and not be too conscien- 
tious. Tell that young man or that young lady to leave the house 
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which is the proximate occasion of sin for them. Alas, they will 
say, how are we to live if we go away? All these people have no 
confidence in God; they look to vice and sin for the means of sub- 
sistence instead of obeying the commandments and placing their 
trust in God. Thus act the men of this world. 

But let us for a moment consider how many Christians act. It is 
often surprising to see how anxious and troubled so many Chris- 
tians are about the affairs of this world. Yonder is a Christian 
who has lost a considerable fortune or property. Here is one who 
has a sick husband, wife or child. They worry from morning to 
night. They become downcast and even despondent. They very 
often forget in practice what they profess to believe in theory; 
namely, that God provides for all. Is this the way a good Christian 
should act? Certainly not. If you have suffered a loss of prop- 
erty you should, indeed, continue to work; or if one in the family 
is sick, it certainly is God’s holy will that the natural means are 
made use of to restore his health; but we should above all place our 
trust in God. Be not over-solicitous for the things of this world, 
but in prayer have recourse to God and place your trust in Him 
alone. Many lose confidence in God when they experience no relief 
or help after having prayed and made use of natural means. One 
often hears such expressions as these: yes, no doubt prayer is good, 
hope is good, confidence in God is good; but! And what do you 
mean by that wretched “but”? Does it not mean that you are lack- 
ing in true confidence in God? Surely such a weak faith as that in 
God’s providence will profit you nothing. There could not be a 
worse way to try to gain His fatherly affection, or to ensure His 
help in your need, than such a half-hearted confidence in God. 

You may think that it is hard to have this unbounded trust and 
confidence in God. It may even seem impossible to some of you 
when everything goes wrong; when one misfortune follows an- 
other until you are brought to the straits of poverty and utter ruin. 
And yet, our holy Mother, the Church, admonishes you in the 
Epistle of to-day: “Be nothing solicitous,” but place your trust in 
God. This admonition of St. Paul is in conformity to right reason. 
You as a Christian must believe that God is all powerful and hence 
He may employ means which seem impossible to us to attain a cer- 
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tain end. The question that only remains is, zw#ll God make use of 
such means to attain His end? Is it God’s will that we should 
suffer this or that misfortune that He may thereby bring greater 
blessings upon us? Have we ever reason to doubt of His good will 
in our regard, provided we fly to Him with confidence for refuge? 
Our faith in God would, indeed, be a dead faith if we doubted the 
oft repeated promises of our loving Father. “Call upon me in the 
day of trouble,” says God through the mouth of David, “TI will de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” “Cast thy care upon the 
Lord, and He shall sustain thee.” Christ Himself tells us: “Come 
to me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
Does He not say often enough: “Ask, and it shall be given to you; 
seek and you shall find what you desire; knock and the door shall 
be opened to you. For everyone that seeketh, findeth.” Are not 
these promises plain enough to convince us that God is willing to 
help us in our necessities if we but trust in Him? We read in St. 
Matthew: “Be not solicitous therefore, saying, what shall we eat, 
or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed, for after 
all these things do the heathens seek. For your Father knoweth 
that you have need of all these things.” If God, our Father, feeds 
the birds of the air and clothes the lilies of the field, will He not 
have care of us and give us what we need? 

The wonderful manner in which the providence of God acts to- 
ward His servants who put their trust in Him is clearly seen from 
the history of Daniel. Daniel was especially dear to king Darius 
on account of his great knowledge and prudence; and the king had 
in mind to place him over the whole kingdom. “Daniel excelled all 
the princes and governors, because a great spirit of God was in 
him.” His enemies “could find no cause, nor suspicion, because he 
was faithful; and no fault and no suspicion was found in him.” 
Yet by Divine permission Daniel was brought, through the envy 
and jealousy of the chief men of the kingdom, to the greatest straits 
so that, humanly speaking, his condition was hopeless. Although 
the king loved Daniel most dearly, he was, nevertheless, forced by 
the chief men of his kingdom to condemn him; because he had dis- 
obeyed the royal command by praying three times a day to the true 
God as you may see in detail in the sixth chapter of the book of 
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Daniel. “Then the king commanded; and they brought Daniel, 
and cast him into the den of lions.” And lest anyone should try 
to liberate him, “a stone was brought and laid upon the mouth of 
the den, which the king sealed with his ring and with the ring of 
his nobles.” 

Thus it would seem at first sight that God had forsaken His 
servant; that he was doomed to be devoured by these ferocious 
lions. But the ways of God are not the ways of men. God often 
permits men to fall into the utmost straits that they may know that 
God alone is their helper in the time of tribulation, and that they 
may thus have reason to glorify His almighty power. So it came 
to pass that the lions, hungry as they were, did not dare to touch 
Daniel. “My God hath sent His angel,” as the prophet himself de- 
clares, “and hath shut up the mouths of the lions, and they have not 
hurt me.’ Does this not clearly show that God is our helper in 
extreme need? Furthermore, the result of this Divine providence 
was the public glorification of God’s holy name and the greater wel- 
fare of Daniel. For when Darius on the following day, to his 
great joy, found Daniel unhurt in the midst of the lions, he set him 
free at once and published an edict that the God of Daniel, who had 
done such wonderful things for His servant, was to be adored by 
all his subjects. See how the glory of God was published and ex- 
alted. 

From this you should learn to follow the admonition of St. Paul 
in the to-day’s Epistle: “Be nothing solicitous,” but place your trust 
it God. When things seem to have reached their worst, never allow 
your confidence in God to waver. God often allows circumstances 
to get into a seemingly desperate condition in order that we may 
look to Him alone for help. Oh, that Christians would always place 
their entire trust in God! How much useless anxiety would they 
spare themselves! Oh, that all Christians would be animated by a 
true confidence in God! They would then preserve that peace of 
soul which surpasses all understanding. They would then willingly 
take up their Cross and follow our Divine Saviour, knowing that 
if they suffer with Him they shall also be glorified with Him. For 
if we are once thoroughly convinced that nothing can happen to us 
without Divine permission, then we shall also be certain that all 
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will turn out to the greater glory of God and our own advantage, 

God is a loving Father. He has loved us from all eternity. What 
greater love could He have shown man than to send His only be- 
gotten Son into this world for our redemption! What parent is 
willing to sacrifice his only child to save his enemy from death? 
And yet, God has not spared His only begotten Son to save us from 
the death of sin. We have justly deserved by our many sins to be 
cast forever into hell, but through the mercy and goodness of God 
we have been saved. Have we not all reasons to place our entire 
trust and confidence in such a loving Father? 

Our holy Mother, the Church, wishes that all her children during 
this season of Advent prepare themselves in a proper manner for 
the birth of our dear Saviour. The little child Jesus will surely be 
pleased if He finds that the hearts of all are filled with confidence 
in Him. He will then not hesitate to come and make His dwelling 
in our hearts. Let us not act as the worldlings who either know 
not or will not believe in Divine providence; nor as those who are 
only Christians in name but not in spirit; for when they are in trib- 
ulation they become despondent and do not trust in God’s help. But 
we will follow the example of Daniel, that holy servant of God, 
who adored the true God and never failed to trust in Him. If we 
remember the infinite love God has shown us in sending His only 
begotten Son, it will then be easy for us to follow the admonition 
of St. Paul: “Be not solicitous” nor over anxious for the concerns 
of this world, but place your entire trust and confidence in God. 
Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Salvation Through Christ Alone 
By the Rev. A. B. SHarps, B.A. 


“All flesh shall see the salvation of God.”—St. Luke, iii. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. False ideas of salvation: Calvinist and Lutheran, that it is a 
state complete in this world, and independent of character: that of some 
secularist philosophers, that tt consists in the progress and ultimate perfec- 
tion of this world. The true idea—that it is fully accomplished only in 
Heaven, is independent of this world, and is attained by corresponding 
with grace. 

2. The world’s events cannot help or hinder salvation: which is for all men, 
according to the individual will of each one. 

3. The prophecy has been already in one sense fulfilled by the worldwide 
diffusion of the Church. But it will be fulfilled in tts entirety only at the 
Last Day. It is for that Day that we must prepare ourselves by union with 
Christ, regardless of the world’s changes. 


Wuat Is SALvATION? 

1. The prophet Isaias, whose words the Baptist quotes in the 
Gospel, and all Christians identify Salvation with the coming of 
Christ. “My eyes have seen Thy salvation” says Simeon when he 
has beheld and embraced the Divine Child. But what salvation 
means to us, and how it is brought about—what it is to be saved, 
and the way to salvation—these are further questions. The Church 
has never had any doubt about the true answer to them; but others 
have differed widely both from the Church and from each other 
about them. There are two classes of errors on the subject. One, 
that of the two great schools of Protestantism, regards salvation 
as the gift of God to the individual soul in this world; a gift that 
places it in a state in which no matter what it does it is assured of 
eternal life in the next world, so that a person once converted may 
regard himself as finally saved, and may look forward with abso- 
lute certainty to a place in heaven hereafter. It is a gift which is 
independent (theoretically at least) of the man’s own actions— 
except in so far as it has been accepted once for all by “faith,” and 
implies no radical change in his character. God reckons him just, 
whether he is really so or not, and promises him the reward of 
justification. The other view, which has lately come into some 
prominence, uses the term in a misleading way, since it really deals 
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with quite a different order of ideas from that to which the Chris- 
tian conception of salvation belongs. By the salvation of the world 
some modern thinkers understand a progressive improvement of 
this life and its conditions, attaining at last to something which may 
be called perfection. The world is to be “saved” from pain, sor- 
row and trouble by the efforts of successive generations of man- 
kind, each contributing something by thought or action to the far- 
off final result. The salvation of the individual will, in this view, 
be effected by his partaking of the better state of things which his 
own efforts will in some degree have helped to bring about. Sal- 
vation, in this sense, is a thing of this world only, and does not 
imply any belief in a life beyond the grave. 


Each view, profoundly mistaken as it is, has something to rec- 
ommend it—a point in common with the faith of the Church. 
Salvation really belongs, in its fulness, to the next life; this world, 
because of the sin that is rooted in it, can never become perfect, 
and salvation is God’s gift to the individual soul; and, on the other 
hand, though it is due to Divine grace, it is by no means indepen- 
dent of individual effort, and its benefits deeply affect the condi- 
tion of humanity at large. 

To be saved in the only true sense is to be brought back into the 
true and natural relation of man to his Creator which has been lost 
by sin. Past sin is forgiven, and is as if it had never been: the soul 
is united to God by love, and is enabled to do His will and please 
Him in all things by the grace without which man cannot please 
God and which was lost by the Fall. To be in a state of grace is tc 
be the friend of God, and to have both the desire and the divinely 
given ability to serve God in all things—to be living with a super- 
natural aim by the aid of supernatural powers. This is the gift 
which our Lord brought to the world. Unquestionably it brings _ 
with it many other excellent things. The love of man for God’s 
sake is inseparable from the love of God, and leads to that perform- 
ance of all social duties which makes life easy and pleasant. The 
coming of Christ has made the world, on the whole, a better place 
to live in than it would otherwise have been, and experience of the 
results of Christianlike conduct has made it acceptable even to those 
who reject its true principles and sanctions. But this is not salva- 
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tion. It is only in heaven that we shall know fully what it is to be 
saved, for it is only there that we can have the sight of God which 
is the only thing that can satisfy the heart of man; and it is there 
only that it is no longer possible to fall from grace. 


A NEw CREATURE 

2. Thus the coming of Christ, which we are just about to cele- 
brate, is the coming of a new power into the world. It is nothing 
less than the power of God himself, brought to bear in a new and 
wonderful way, but by means that are easy and simple and open to 
everyone, directly upon the soul of man. It is the beginning of a 
new era, the creation in fact of a new race—one that has its life not 
merely from the natural sources of existence which sin has defiled, 
but also from the new birth which makes men the sons of God, as 
God by His birth in this world became also the Son of Man. Noth- 
ing else, says St. Paul, can be of any use to sinning and suffering 
humanity—“‘neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” Or, as we may put the Apostle’s thought in terms of 
our day, it is not membership of one nationality or another, not suc- 
cess in war or in commerce, not any part, however creditable to us, 
that we may take in the world’s affairs that can bring us the happi- 
ness we long for, or rid us of the burden of sin, but only the grace 
of Jesus Christ working silently and in secret, and dealing not 
with nations or armies or societies, but with each separate soul. 


“ALL FLESH SHALL SEE” 

These are thoughts which the approach of Christmas naturally 
brings to our minds. Christ came for all men. In Him there is 
“neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor Barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free” —neither English nor German, French nor American, free 
citizen nor subject of despotism—Salvation is for all, and trans- 
cends all the boundaries that nature or man has made; sin is the 
sole disqualification for it, and divine faith and love its only con- 
ditions. The historian Hallam has called Catholicism “the least 
social of all religions.” What he probably meant is that a Catholic 
depends less than the members of any other religious body upon 
social support and countenance. “All flesh” may see the salvation 
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of God in the Catholic Church. Only a “good will” is necessary— 
no social conditions can exclude it, no social convulsion can destroy 
it: peace and war, democracy and autocracy, prosperity and indi- 
gence are all alike to Christ, who builds His Church with the souls 
which He fashions, each separately for its place, as the mason’s 
chisel shapes each stone for its place in the building. 


THE PROPHECY FULFILLED 

3. In one way the words of the prophet have long ago been ful- 
filled. One of the most remarkable features of the Church’s his- 
tory is its early diffusion over all the known world. St. Justin 
Martyr, writing towards the middle of the second century, could 
say that already “there was no people, Greek or Barbarian, among 
whom prayer and thanksgivings were not offered to the Father 
and Creator of the world in the name of Christ crucified.” Already 
our Lord had taken “the gentiles for His inheritance and the king- 
doms of the earth for His possession” ; and for ages there has been 
no spot of earth which the Church has not taken under her jurisdic- 
tion and so claimed for Christ. In this sense all flesh has seen the 
salvation of God. But to see is one thing; to possess is another 
and a very different one. The opportunity has been given to all, but 
taken by comparatively few. The majority of the world’s inhabi- 
tants are still outside the Church; and within her fold there are only 
_ too many who “have the form of godliness, but deny its power.” 
So it is now; so it has always been; so, perhaps, it will be till the end. 


THE FUTURE 

Therefore the Church always looks forward through all the pos- 
sible changes of human life to the one event which, whatever else 
is doubtful, must certainly come to pass—the second coming of 
Christ to judge the world. It is to that end that all her efforts are 
directed, to meet that judgment that she labors to prepare men’s 
souls. On that great day “all flesh shall see the salvation of God” 
without any possibility of error or deception such as now blinds 
so many to the truth. Then all will have to acknowledge Christ for 
what He truly is, when “every eye shall see Him and they also that 
pierced Him.” 
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There may be, as we are often told, great events and great 
changes in the near future. There may be coming “the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world”—or the nations may continue 
to oppose and destroy one another, as in the past and the present: 
the various sections of civil society may combine in amicable union, 
or may become more bitterly hostile than they have yet been. We 
cannot tell. The only certain thing is that Christ will still offer 
His salvation to every individual human being in those secret re- 
cesses of the heart where only He can penetrate, and where “abyssus 
abyssum invocat”—the depths of God’s love calls to the depths of 
the human soul. As it was with the prophet Elias, so it must be 
still—the Lord is not in the earthquake or the wind or the fire— 
not in any changes for better or worse, of the world’s external con- 
dition, but in the gentle voice which speaks within. 

That voice speaks to us all, from the manger and from the Cross 
and from the Tabernacle. Let us listen to it and do all that it asks 
of us. Then, whatever may happen in the world, there will be 
peace, security and happiness in our hearts. 





CHRISTMAS 


Let Us Follow Christ 
By the Rev. FerpInAND HEcKMANN, O.F.M. 


Ms ee was made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 
—John, i, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The Son of God made man, in order to re-establish 
the peace of man with God, broken by sin, took upon Himself the threefold 
office of teacher, leader, and Redeemer. 

1. Jesus is the teacher of truth. (1) The prophets have foretold Him as 
such and He Himself confirms their predictions. (2) Without Him we 
would not have a true knowledge of God. (3) All the just men after His 
coming have acknowledged Him as the teacher of the truth, and therefore 
we can find the truth only in Him. 

2. Jesus is the leader in the way of salvation through His example. The 
truths which He taught by words, He exemplified in His life; (a) the 
re love of God; (b) the love of all men; (c) conformity to the will 
0 

3. Jesus is the Redeemer by restoring to us the life of grace and glory lost 
in sin. (1) He gave the life of grace and glory to all that come to Him. 
(2) He sought out those in need of tt. (3) “e —_ give the life of grace 
and glory to all sinners who in faith ask tt of H 

Conclusion.—If we follow Christ, He will lead aa in the path of truth to 
life eternal. 


“To the King of ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, be honor 
and glory for ever and ever” (1 Tim, i, 17). In these words of 
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the Apostle, we may fitly express our joy on this day. “For a 
Child is born to us, and a son is given to us, and the government is 
upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called: Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince 
of Peace” (Is., ix,6). The only begotten Son of God, the King of 
kings, the Lord of heaven and earth, was born into this world on 
this day in order to reestablish the peace of man with God which 
had been broken by sin, and to overthrow the dominion of the prince 
of darkness over this world. For this purpose He took upon Him- 
self the threefold office of teacher, leader and Redeemer. He is a 
teacher, and therefore He says of Himself, “I am the truth.” He 
is a leader, and therefore He says of Himself, “I am the way.” He 
is a Redeemer, and therefore He says of Himself, “I am the life.” 
He has taught us the truth through His doctrine, shown us the way 
by His example, and has given us life through the Redemption. 

1. Jesus Christ is the truth which has come down from heaven 
upon this earth in order to dispel the darkness and shadows of un- 
belief and error. The prophet Isaias forseeing the day of His com- 
ing says, ‘““The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; to them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, light 
is risen” (Is., ix, 2). Jesus confirms this prophecy saying, “I am 
come a light into the world; that whosoever believeth in me may 
not remain in darkness” (John, xii, 46). “As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world” (John, ix, 5). “Whilst you 
therefore have the light, believe in the light, that you may be the 
children of light” (John, xii, 36). For “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life” (John, xiv, 6). 

Jesus Christ is, therefore, the light of the world, and every word 
of his mouth is divine truth; and if this Sun of truth had not risen 
to the world, men would not have known the truth, they would have 
.remained in the darkness of unbelief and the shadows of error. 
They would not have known the Father, for Christ says, “No one 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither doth anyone know the 
Father, but the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to re- 
veal him” (Matt., xi, 27). He has revealed the Father to us, for 
He proceeded from the bosom of the Father and could say of Him- 
self, “He that seeth me seeth the Father also”; for “I am the Father 
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are one” (John, xiv, 9; x, 30). “He that sent me, is true; and the 
things I have heard of him, these same I speak in the world” (John, 
viii, 26). “Behold, my brethren,” He says, “My Father and your 
Father loves you, and has sent Me into this world to speak the 
truth to you, ‘and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free’ from the darkness and shadows of unbelief and error” 
(John, viii, 32). Thus spoke the Light of the World, and the dark- 
ness of infidelity and error had to give way before it as the light of 
the sun dispels the darkness of night. 

Jesus is the light of the world and the truth. This He not only 
says of Himself, but all the just men who did not walk in darkness, 
have recognized Him as the great light of the world and adored 
Him as such. “Now thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, ac- 
cording to thy word in peace; because my eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; a light 
to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel’ 
(Luke, ii, 29-32). Thus prayed the old man Simeon holding the 
child Jesus in his arms. “He is the true light,” says St. John, “that 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world. For the law 
was given by Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus Christ” (John, 
i,9,17). “The truth is in Jesus,” says St. Paul (Eph., iv, 21). And 
the men of all times who sought after the truth have found it in 
Jesus Christ. He is the light and the truth for all men. Where, 
therefore, should we seek for light in doubt and error, in trial and 
temptation, but with Him who is the light itself? Jesus alone has 
light for all darkness, truth for every error, counsel for every doubt. 
He alone is the great Divine leader who leads us out of the region 
of darkness into the kingdom of light and truth, for He is the light 
and the truth itself. 

2. The truth which Jesus has taught by words, He has exempli- 
fied in His life. This was the second purpose of the Incarnation; 
namely, to lead men by His virtuous example in the way of salva- 
tion. “The whole life of Jesus Christ upon this earth,” says St. 
Augustine, “was for the men He has created a doctrine of morals.” 
“Love the Father in heaven, as the Father loves you,” says the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. “Love your Father in heaven, as I love Him,” 
speaks the life of Jesus Christ. ‘Be you therefore perfect, as also 
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your heavenly Father is perfect,” says the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
(Matt., v, 48). “Be you therefore perfect, as I am perfect,” says 
the life of Jesus Christ. His doctrine is, like He Himself, the liv- 
ing truth of the Father, and His life the true way to the Father. 

The love of the Father, the love of all men was His doctrine, and 
His whole life was an exemplification of this twofold love. To 
glorify the name of the Father, to spread His kingdom, to make 
His will done on earth as it is in heaven, was His work from the 
moment of His birth till the hour of His death. Thus He could 
say, “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, that I may 
perfect his work” (John, iv, 34). 

And as His heart was full of the love of the Father, so it was 
also filled with the love of all men. ‘Come to me,” He says, “all 
you that labor, and are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt., 
xi, 28). His whole life on earth was a source of blessings which 
the whole world cannot exhaust. He gave food to the hungry, 
health to the sick, granted remission of their sins to the sinners, 
and raised the dead to life again. And His heart was not only filled 
with love for those who loved and followed Him, but also for those 
who hated and persecuted Him. He bestowed blessings not only 
upon His friends, but also upon His enemies. He spent His nights 
in converse with His heavenly Father and sought in prayer strength 
for new acts of love. Thus His life was one long chain of acts of 
love which no night, no hatred, no act of ungrateful men could 
interrupt. 

And finally out of love for His brethren He gave Himself up to 
a bitter and disgraceful death. He felt as man keenly the bitterness 
of His sufferings so that a bloody sweat oozed forth from His body 
and made Him exclaim in His agony, “My Father, if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou 
_ wilt” (Matt., xxvi, 39). So in death as in life He did the will of 
His Father. Love of the Father and love of His brethren nailed 
Him to the Cross, and dying He displayed this love by praying for 
His enemies, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do” (Luke, xxiii, 34). 

Such was the life and example of Him who says, “I am the 
way.” If we follow His example, if we love God above all things 
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and our neighbor as ourselves, if we forgive our enemies and pray 
for them, if we patiently bear the cross which the heavenly Father 
has placed upon our shoulders and say with Jesus, “Not as I will, 
Father, but as Thou wilt,” then we have found the way which can- 
not but lead to the true life. Let Jesus be our way, and no tempta- 
tion can make us deviate from the right path. Jesus leads surely to 
life eternal, for He Himself is the way to this life. 


3. But the incarnate Son of God is not only the truth through 
His doctrine, and the way through His example, but also the life 
through His Redemption. To restore to man the life of grace and 
glory which had been lost through the sin of our first parents, was 
the third purpose of the Incarnation. “I am the life,” He says of 
Himself; I am the bread of life” (John, vii, 35). “For as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so He hath given to the Son also to 
have life in Himself” (John, v, 26). And what Jesus says of Him- 
self is confirmed by the testimony of the witnesses to the truth. 
“For the life was manifested,” says St. John; “and we have seen 
and do bear witness, and declare unto you the life eternal, which was 
with the Father, and hath appeared to us” (1 John, i, 2). 


Jesus is the life and gives the life of grace and glory to all that 
come to Him. “I am come,” He says, “that they may have life, and 
may have it more abundantly” (John, x, 10). “My sheep hear my 
voice; and I know them, and they follow me. And I give them 
life everlasting ; and they shall not perish forever, and no man shall 
pluck them out of my hand” (John, x, 27, 28). For “this is the 
_ will of my Father that sent me, that every one who seeth the Son, 
and believeth in Him, may have life everlasting, and I will raise 
him up in the last day” (John, vi, 40). “But he that believeth not 
the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him” 
(John, iii, 36). 


Jesus has given the life of grace and glory to all that came to 
Him. The hungry multitudes who followed Him, He gave bread 
to satisfy the needs of the body, and the grace of eternal life—the 
bread of the soul to all those who hungered for it. He restored 
health to the sick and raised the dead to life again in order to at- 
tach them to Himself and give them the better, eternal life. To the 
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Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, of whom he begged a cup of 
water, He gave waters of eternal life. 

He not only gave the life of grace to those who came to Him, 
but sought out those who thirsted for it. He called Matthew to it 
from the receipt of custom and Zacheus from a fig tree. To Mary 
Magdalene who washed His feet with her tears and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head, He said, “Thy sins are forgiven thee, go 
in peace” (Luke, vii, 48, 50). To the robber who in faith called out 
to Him, “Lord, remember me when thou shalt come into thy king- 
dom,” He dying promised eternal life. “Amen I say to thee, this 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise” (Luke, xxiii, 42, 43). He 
was the good shepherd who went over hill and dale to seek the 
lost sheep in order to give them eternal life. 

And He who is the life and has given the life of grace and glory 
to all that sought it of Him, is also our life and will give the life 
of grace to us if in faith we seek it of Him. Where therefore 
should the sinner—a child of death find life but with Him who is 
the life itself? Jesus is the friend of sinners; He alone can raise 
them again to a new life. He who did not condemn the woman 
taken in adultery, cannot reject the greatest sinner who in faith ap- 
proaches Him. He who said to Mary Magdalene, “Thy faith hath 
made thee safe, go in peace,” cannot refuse the peace of God to the 
greatest sinner who with a contrite heart asks for it. 

Jesus Christ, then, is the great Divine leader sent by the Father 
to lead us in the way of truth to life, for He is “the way, and the 
truth, and the life.”” And this Divine leader is this day born to us 
as a poor, weak, helpless babe. From the crib He calls out to us, 
“Follow me, for I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” Let us 
fall down with the pious shepherds and adore our Divine leader in 
the manger and with the angels sing canticles in praise of Him. Let 
us follow His leadership in life and death, for He alone can lead us 
in the way of truth to life eternal. Amen. 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF 
CHRISTMAS 


The Presentation in the Temple 
By the Rev. STEPHEN Murpuy, O.M.I. 


SYNOPSIS.—Details are supplied from the lives of three persons who took 
part in the scene when Christ was presented in the Temple, and are given 
in to-day’s Gospel. Each conveys a practical lesson for Christians. 

1. Jt was prophesied that a sword of grief should pierce the soul of the 
Blessed Virgin. We know the high privileges of the Mother of God. 
These privileges are measured by her eminent virtues and especially her en- 
durance of affliction. Shall we, who are sinners, expect to be exempted 
from crosses when the Virgin Mother had to suffer? 

2. It is a touching scene when Simeon, guided through life by the Holy 
Ghost, is rewarded at the close of his days by seeing the Redeemer of his 
race and of all nations. We Christians are in no fashion less fortunate than 
Simeon. Nay, we have greater advantages. Our bodies are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost. We have an intimate union with Christ in the Eucharist. 

3. A beautiful picture is given of the Prophetess Anna—a picture of 
purity, self-denial and prayer. God ts surely in the Catholic Church, where 
are found so many similar examples of devotion. 

Conclusion—Resurrection and redemption is the portion of those who 
take these lessons to heart. The careless and delinquent shall work their 
own spiritual ruin and desolation. 


The Gospel of this Sunday speaks of the many in Israel for 
whom the Child Jesus is set for the fall and for the resurrection. 
The Blessed Virgin, the aged Simeon, the Prophetess Anna we cer- 
tainly count among those who found their resurrection in Christ. . 
The details from the Gospel bearing on their lives contain a most 
useful instruction for all who are anxious to rejoice in the resur- 
rection. 

1. Referring to the Child’s mother is the passage, “Thy own 
soul a sword shall pierce.” These words, with their lessons of 
grief, discover a fitting background only in the entire career and 
destiny of the Blessed Virgin. In the very first pages of Holy Writ 
there is a reference to the Blessed Virgin as the woman who shall 
crush the head of the serpent. Her privileged maternity was ex- 
tolled by the prophets of old. The Angel Gabriel proclaimed her 
full of grace, the Holy Ghost overshadowed her when she became 
mother of the Eternal Word. Hosts of angelic spirits sang hymns 
of thanksgiving as she wrapped her Divine Infant in swaddling 
clothes and laid Him in the crib. And now she presents in the 
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Temple the Lord of the Temple. She presents Him as an agree- 
able offering to the Most High. But in the instant of the offering 
a cloud of sadness inundates her life. “Thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” To redeem the human race it was necessary for Christ 
Himself to suffer and so to enter into glory. The offering made 
by the Mother at the Presentation was part of the offering made by 
Christ in suffering on Mount Calvary. The bitterness that the 
Blessed Virgin experienced when she stood at the foot of the Cross 
was felt by anticipation when Simeon spoke of the sword of grief 
that should enter her soul. 

The destiny of the Mother of God like that of other mortals 
was shaped by the Divine Wisdom. If she received graces and 
favors vouchsafed to no other simple creature, if her dignity and 
gifts fitted her to be a Queen of angels as well as of men, it was 
because she was made worthy of such exaltation by the excellence 
of her spiritual perfections. Her endowments were admirable to 
intelligent being not alone because of her humility, charity and 
faith, but likewise because of her endurance and constancy ainid 
grief and affliction. The degree of glory in which the angels and 
saints behold her in heaven, is measured by the great sorrows she 
met with in her earthly career. If more than others she shares the 
redemption and happiness of her Divine Son, so more than others 
she shared in His most bitter Passion and Cross. 

May men and women, Christians living to-day, expect to be ex- 
empted from this universal law of suffering? May we have hopes 
of resurrection through the Divine Child, and not pass by the nar- 
row pathway of disappointment, pain and despondency? Mary 
was free from sin, but she was not exempted from suffering. We 
are unfortunate sinners; and suffering is much more necessary to 
fit us for a place in paradise. 

2. The Gospel furnishes a picture of the aged Simeon as a char- 
acter of the highest estimation. He is said to be a just and devout 
man—a person who gave himself in all earnestness to the accom- 
plishment of what was pleasing to God. In the intense yearning 
of his soul he was not unlike Abraham, Jacob and other saintly 
patriarchs who waited for the consolation of Israel. More favored 
than they he had received a special inspiration and promise from the 
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Holy Ghost. He was not to see death before he saw the Christ of 
the Lord. After long years of waiting he entered the Temple the 
very day of the Presentation. Guided and enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, his failing sight rested on the features of the Divine Child. 
As he received Jesus from his Mother and enfolded Him in his arms 
he felt that he had nothing more to live for. In the knowledge 
and possession of Christ he possessed every best gift and blessing. 
In the clear vision vouchsafed him by the Spirit of God, he was 
conscious of the splendor of the Messianic Kingdom that was to 
gather together the Gentile races under the obedience of faith and 
pour out its treasures on the Children of Israel as well. “Now 
Thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word in 
peace; because my eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast 
prepared before the face of all peoples: a light to the revelation of 
the Gentiles and the glory of Thy people Israel’? (Luke, ii, 29-32). 

Let us Catholics reflect on how we appreciate the Messianic King- 
dom that the aged Simeon extols. Remember we are at least not 
less favored than Simeon. The Holy Spirit dwells within us to 
guide and sanctify us. Our bodies, St. Paul affirms, are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost. We have a personal contact with Christ in the 
Real Presence of the Eucharist. We do not, it is true, receive our 
heavenly Redeemer into our arms, as Simeon did, but we receive 
Him into our hearts and souls at the moment of holy communion. 
What more intimate relation in this life may we expect with the 
Author of all grace and blessing? If we value truly so great a privi- 
lege, we may hope one day to contemplate the glory of Christ when 
the splendor of His Kingdom is fully revealed to the Gentiles in 
the world to come. 

3. The Prophetess Anna is described as a lover of purity, self- 
denial and prayer. Although about twenty-two years old at the 
time of her husband’s death, she remained till her eighty-fourth 
year the model of a virtuous widowhood. She practiced fasting 
and prayer. Night and day she employed her talents in the divine 
service, never leaving the precincts of the temple. She rejoiced in 
the beauty of God’s house and looked on it as her own home. 

In the Catholic Church of which we are members we find many 
a counterpart of Anna’s noble example. Is it not true that many 
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Catholic men and women are never better satisfied than when called 
upon to deny themselves for the sake of Christ? They religiously 
perform works of penance and charity. They take pride in nothing 
more than the temple and altar where are manifested the Divine 
power and mercy. Not content with merely private devotions they 
do all that they can that the holy sacrifice of the Mass and other 
public worship may be a source of edification and blessing to every 
soul. The reward of these people shall be the same as that of the 
Prophetess Anna—participation in the redemption of Israel and en- 
joyment of the society of Christ. 

Conclusion. To resume what has been said, Christ is a source 
of resurrection and redemption to those who like his Blessed Mother 
share in His passion and cross; He is a source of resurrection to 
those who resemble Simeon in the ardent love of their hearts, or 
who with the Prophetess Anna reject wordly joys and appreciate 
no calling as too humble provided that calling promote the glory of 
God and His service. But if affliction patiently endured, if the 
employment of everything tending to a closer union with Christ, if 
a devout regard for religious practices, point out the way to para- 
dise, on the other hand disregard of religion, a lack of esteem for 
our Saviour’s Person, rebellion against the crosses of life, point in 
the direction of spiritual ruin and everlasting misery. “This child 
is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many in Israel.” 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


Heart for Heart 
By THE Rev. WALTER Dru\, S.J. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart imports both the adoration of the 
loving Heart of Jesus, and a return to Him of love for love. 
This is the teaching of Pius IX. in his Decree of Beatification of 
Blessed Margaret Mary: 


In order the more to enkindle this fire of love, He would have 
the adoration and worship of His most Sacred Heart established and 
propagated in the Church. For who, indeed, is there so hard hearted 
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and unfeeling as not to be moved to make a return of love to that 
loving Heart, which was pierced and wounded with a lance in order 
that our souls might find therein a hiding place—a secure retreat, as 
it were, to which we should betake ourselves for safety from the 
attacks and snares of our enemies? Who would not be moved to 
show every mark of love and honor to that most Sacred Heart, from 
the wound of which flowed forth water and blood, the source of our 
life and salvation? 

From the above words and other ecclesiastical documents, we 
gather that devotion to the Sacred Heart is a personal love of our 
Lord; and it is more than that. Devotion to the Sacred Heart is 
such a personal love of our Saviour as has for its object the 
physical Heart of Jesus; and it is more than that. St. Gertrude 
practiced adoration of the physical heart of Jesus; yet her devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart was not that devotion, which the Church 
in these latter days has spread far and wide among the faithful. 

In the devotion to the Sacred Heart, which the Church has ap- 
proved, the physical Heart of Jesus is proposed for our adoration 
as the symbol of Christ’s human love. Hence the object of the 
devotion is twofold: the physical Heart of the Saviour and the 
love whereof this Heart is the symbol. Both these objects must be 
included. If either be omitted, the devotion is not that which the 
Church has approved in honor of the Sacred Heart. We may 
then define the devotion to the Sacred Heart as the worship of 
the adorable Heart of Jesus, taken as a symbol of His love of 
reparation for men; or the devotion to the love of reparation, 
which Jesus Christ has for men, in so far as this love is symbol- 
ized by His adorable and physical Heart. 

In the devotion to the Sacred Heart, the adoration of the Heart 
of Jesus is important; but more so is the love of reparation 
whereof that Heart is the symbol. As hypostatically united with 
the Divinity, the physical Heart of Jesus is, in very truth, worthy 
of our adoration. And yet, if our devotion does not go beyond 
the adorable Heart to the love of reparation,—beyond the symbol 
to the thing symbolized,—we have not devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Pius VI, in a letter to the Bishop of Pistoia, June 30, 1781, 
insists on the worship of the love of our Saviour as the very sub- 
stance of this devotion: 
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The substance of the devotion to the Sacred Heart lies in this, that 
we meditate upon and worship the boundless charity and outpoured 
love of our Divine Redeemer under the symbolic representation of 
His Heart. 


Father Croiset writes: 


The chief object of this devotion is the boundless love of the Son 
of God; that love which led Him to suffer death for men, and to give 
Himself all and all to us for Food in the most Holy Sacrament of 
the altar; that love by which, in spite of all the ingratitude, all the 
contempt, all the injuries, all the outrages, that He knew He must 
needs receive until the end of the world, so long as He remained in 
this condition of the sacrificial Victim, none the less He willed to 
expose Himself day after day to such injuries and outrages in order 
the more effectively to bear us witness to the excess of His love. 


Father Gallifet, A. D. 1726, in urging Benedict XIII to estab- 
lish the Feast of the Sacred Heart, said: 

In the Feast of the Sacred Heart, the first object is the love with 
which that most holy Heart is inflamed—a love that is inseparable 
from the Heart itself. . . . The twofold purpose, proper to this 
pious devotion—that is, to make return of love to Christ, and to re- 
pair the injuries inflicted on Him in the Blessed Sacrament—should 
be looked upon as the specific reason of the devotion to the Sacred 


Heart. It is to be adored in so much as It is glowing with love, and 
at the same time most afflicted because of the ingratitude of men.? 


The Heart of Jesus, which we adore, is the very physical Heart 
of flesh. During the Saviour’s sojourn on earth, It beat within 
His bosom just as surely as your hearts now beat within you. It 
is the same merciful Heart, which was sympathetically aroused at 
the sight of the blind Bartimzos in Jericho.* It is the same tender 
Heart, which was moved to pity by the helpless invalid at Beth- 
saida. He had waited and waited hard by the pool for eight and 
thirty years; and no man had had the heart to bear him down to 
the waters, at the time the angel of the Lord set them in motion.’ 
It is the same sympathetic Heart of Him, who raised from the 
dead the daughter of Jairus,’ the only son of the sorrowing widow 
of Naim,® and Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary.’ It is 


*Croiset, Dévotion au sacré ceur (Lyons, 1809), ch. 1, p. 2. 


*Cf. Nilles, De rationibus festorum Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu et Purissimi 
Cordis Marie (Innsbruck: Rauch, 1869), p. 85. 

* Matt., 20, 29; Mark, 10, 46; Luke, 18, 35. 

*John, 5, 2. 

® Mark, 5, 22; Luke, 8, 41. 

°Luke, 7, 11. 

John, 11, 1-44. 
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the loving Heart of the strong Man, who is only twice said to 
have shed tears,—first at the thought of the pending destruction of 
Jerusalem,* secondly, at the grief of Martha and Mary for their 
dear brother dead.® It is the same shattered Heart, that beat 
against the cold, cold ground, ’neath an old olive tree of Gethsem- 
ani; that took upon Itself all our sins; that was wounded for all 
our evil ways; that yearned for our love and sympathy; that was 
broken with grief at the ingratitude of Peter, James, and John, 
who slept and slept and slept, while He bade them watch and 
pray; that was broken with grief at the cruel ingratitude of us, 
who sleep and sin, and sin and sleep, and have no fear nor care 
that our sins drive the broken Heart of Jesus to the ground. It is 
the same meek and lowly Heart of Him, who was led like a sheep 
to the slaughter on Calvary,—nor opened His mouth to complain. 
It is the same patient Heart of Him, who was raised upon the 
gibbet of the cross, to be a laughing stock and a pointing stock to 
those that stood about. It is that dear Heart, which beat with 
love to us until It ceased to beat; and even then was opened wide 
by Longinus’ cruel lance, and was emptied of its precious blood 
for us who sin much and love Him scarce at all. It is the very 
human Heart of flesh and blood, that at this moment lives within 
our tabernacle,—the Heart of Him who bids us come and be re- 
freshed with eating of His flesh and drinking of His blood. 
“Come to me all ye that toil and are heavy burdened, and I will 
give you rest.” 


*Luke, 19, 41. 
*John, 11, 35. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. THUENTE, O.P. 


IT. 


“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.”’—John, vi, 70. 


All those who seek to find eternal life through Jesus Christ and 
in Jesus Christ must know Him in the light of faith, must be born 
of God and believe in His name. All those who believe in His 
name recognize in His name the divine character. Jesus Christ is 
the Son of the living God. That is the very soul of the veneration, 
adoration and glorification of the name of Jesus Christ. If Christ 
were not the Son of God, the profanation of His name would not 
be so sinful; and the invocation of the name would not be so holy 
and helpful. 

This doctrine of our Church, this article of our faith, is funda- 
mental. Every Christian must believe it firmly and intelligently 
and profess it without fear. In St. Mark we read that a man pos- 
sessed by a devil cried with a loud voice: “What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, the Son of the most high God?” This cry of the devil 
is the loud cry of our times. This spirit of anti-Christ is busy in 
order to drive Christ out of public life, out of the school, out of the 
home, out of the heart. We, therefore, more than ever, must unite 
in His name and its public profession; and still more, our daily 
life must be a very loud voice: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.”’ Remain with us, Lord, for it is getting dark; remain 
in our hearts, remain in our homes, remain in our schools and bless 
the little ones—bless us all. 

Our Lord constantly, clearly, and emphatically proclaimed His 
-divinity. He was poor and humble; born in a stable, working like 
a carpenter, dying like a malefactor, refusing the crown of a king, 
accepting the crown of thorns; but in the greatness of His humility 
He never concealed the truth of His divinity. “I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed God?” said a high priest in the name of the highest court 
on Good Friday. Christ answered under oath, knowing full well 
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that the answer would be the cause of His condemnation—‘“I am.” 
Christ died because He proclaimed Himself to be what He truly 
was—the Son of God. How many noble Christians have died the 
death of a martyr for professing their belief in the divinity of 
Christ! Such fearless Christians we need in these days of infidelity. 

The Apostles and Evangelists judged it their mission to make 
this fundamental article of faith, the divinity of Christ, known to 
the world. John begins his beautiful Gospel with the sublime 
words: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” That eternal Word, that God—“was 
made flesh” —was called Jesus. “We saw His glory, the glory as it 
were, of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
Of Paul we read: “Immediately he preached Jesus—that He is the 
Son of God.” That Jesus was the Son of God was the beginning 
of their mission and the end of their mission. For that Gospel they 
died. 

Realize, dear Christian friends, how the Catholic Church tries 
at all times, in all possible ways, to make that truth clear to us, to 
refresh it in our minds and to impress it upon our hearts. She dif- 
fers from the innumerable sects. She defines Her doctrine clearly. 
“The right faith is, that we believe and confess that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is both God and Man—perfect God 
and perfect man.” “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and trve 
man.” Having defined the meaning of the word “Son of God,” she 
teaches it “in season and out of season.” 

The candidate for baptism is asked: “Dost thou believe in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son?” The child in school is taught the creed: “TI 
believe in God, the Father—and in Jesus Christ, His only Son.” 
Every Sunday at Mass she entones solemnly, “Credo.” “TI believe 
in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God—God of 
God; Light of Light.”” She commemorates the great mysteries of 
the life of Christ, the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Circumcision, 
the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and brings home 
to us in different words and different ways the one truth: “Indeed, 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” How our Church does honor 
Christ, adore Christ! His name fills the Church. 

What is God? What is the Son of God? Go with the gospels in 
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your hands, in spirit, like the doubting disciples of yore, to Jesus 
and see “the blind see, the lame walk, the dead rise again, the poor 
have the gospel preached to them.” That is, “Jesus, true God” ; and 
greater than His power is His mercy. See Him calm the sea, feed 
the starving in the desert, call a Lazarus from the tomb. That is 
Jesus, “Powerful God,” and greater than His power is His mercy, 
Crown Him with the people, adore Him with a Magdalene. See 
Him command the devils and the angels. Stand under the cross 
with John and see Him die, and with John visit the empty grave, 
and you will say with John: “We saw His glory, the glory, as it 
were, of the only begotten of the Father”; and like the beloved 
disciple you will follow Him and remain with Him. The Baptist 
knew Jesus; but even the Baptist could not make the greatness and 
goodness of Jesus clear to his disciples. He sent them to Jesus to 
see it, to feel it. We must see it and taste it in prayer—in 
meditation. 


What an honor, what a dignity to be Christians !—followers of 
Christ, the Son of God, who makes His followers sons of God, “and 
if sons, heirs also; heirs, indeed, of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ” (Rom., viii, 17). 

“Therefore, seek the things that are above—not the things that 
are upon the earth,” and when Christ shall appear you also shall 
appear with Him in glory. 





STORY-SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FREDERICK A. REUTER 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Our Hearts ARE A DWELLING FOR JESUS 


What grand preparations, my dear children, do we not make to 
receive a guest at our home. We fix up a little chamber with a 
bed, a table, a stool and a candlestick. 

Two weeks hence our divine Saviour will visit us and enrich us 
with His graces. The chamber that we must give Him is our 
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heart, for He Himself says: “My son, give me thy heart.” 

The first thing we have to provide for our guest is a chair in our 
hearts for Jesus to rest on. And that upon which Jesus can rest in 
our hearts is peace. Those who live in constant dissipation cannot 
turn their thoughts to God: such persons need not hope that Jesus 
will visit them. Jesus visits only those hearts that are calm and 
peaceful. 

Be often recollected, especially in the morning by calling to mind 
that God has given you another day, and in the evening think of 
what you have done for God. During your work and play often 
raise your heart to your Father in heaven, ask His protection and 
blessing, and promise Him a return of love. 


A holy hermit who had practiced prayer and penance for many 
years was one day troubled with a temptation of pride; he began 
to imagine that he was the holiest person in the world. 

In His mercy God showed the poor monk that he was mistaken 
and inspired him to visit a poor waiting-maid in an hotel in the 
city. 

This astonished the good hermit. “How can it be possible,” he 
said to himself, “that a simple maid in an hotel can be superior to 
me in virtue, since I have done nothing else for many years but 
fast and pray continually? I must go and visit her, and ask her 
what she does that makes her more agreeable in the eyes of God 
than I am.” 

So he went to the city, and easily found the person of whom he 
was in search. When he had told her what God had revealed to 
him in the vision, he asked her to let him know what great prac- 
tices of piety she performed that made God love her so much, and 
made her more perfect in His eyes than he was. 

“My Father,”’ she replied, “I do not know what God can see in 
me that can please Him so much; I am only a poor simple waiting- 
maid. All that I can say to you is that I endeavor to perform all 
my actions with the greatest care, in order that I may please God 
and do His blessed will. When I am carrying wood for the kitchen 
fire, I think of the love of Jesus in carrying His cross for me, and 
tell Him that I love Him because He is good; in the same way in 
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all my other works, I always try to think of Him in one way or 
other. I am at peace with God and in a peaceful heart Jesus always 
abides.” 

The hermit returned home, thanking God for giving the simplest 
and lowliest of His children the power to love Him. 

We must give our exalted Guest a table at which He may sit 
and dine. Do you know what is acceptable to Jesus in our heart? 
It is the fulfillment of the will of God; that is the table which will 
furnish Him refreshment. When therefore you know a thing to 
be the will of God, do it, no matter how hard or difficult. If it is 
hard for you to be obedient, or humble or meek, say to yourself: 
“It is the will of God that I practice these virtues.” With this 
spirit all the saints were animated. 

You dislike to go into a dark room, do you not? Jesus dwells not 
in darkness: He is the light of the world. So you must have a 
lighted candle to attract the divine Visitor into your heart. 


The word of God is the lighted candle. See the pagan children, 
what darkness prevails among them! They know not the word of 
God. They have no knowledge of God. Even Christians who ne- 
glect to hear the word of God act contrary to their duties as Chris- 
tians and transgress the commandments of God and His Church. 
Listen, then, attentively, my children, to the word of God in church 
and in school. 

With this light we should search every nook and corner of our 
heart in order to find out what is wrong and faulty. We should 
ask ourselves every night before retiring: What have I done? 
How have I done it? And then—we must prepare a bed in our 
hearts for Jesus that He may come and dwell there. 

Every evening before we go to rest, let us say our night prayers. 
We know that every day we live is a pure gift of God, and that 

every night we need His protection. How wrongly do those chil- 

dren act who go to bed without any night prayers. Do not imitate 
such conduct; say at least a short night prayer, give thanks to God 
and ask pardon for your sins. 

A priest was one day travelling among the mountains of Au- 
vergne, when he perceived a boy at a little distance, feeding his 
sheep on the hillside. Struck with his devout and recollected ap- 
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pearance he turned aside to speak to him. ‘My child,” said he, 
“you must feel very lonely all day there by yourself.” “Oh, no, 
Father,” replied the boy, “I am not at all lonely, for I have always 
something to do.” ‘And what do you do?” asked the priest. “I 
have a beautiful prayer that I say,” rejoined the child. “Is it a very 
long one,’’ said the priest, “that you are so busy all day saying it?” 
“No, Father,” answered the boy, “on the contrary, it is very short, 
and yet I can never get to the end of it. It is the ‘Our Father.’ 
But when I say the first words, ‘Our, Father, Who art in heaven,’ 
I come to a stop and go no further.” “Why so?” asked the priest. 
“Because I cannot help crying,” replied the child, “when I think 
of those words. Is it possible, I say to myself, that I can have God 
for my Father—God, who has made that beautiful sky, that bright 
sun, those lofty mountains, and all the universe? And He allows 
me, a poor shepherd boy, to call Him by the name of Father. Then 
when I think of all this, I begin to weep, and cannot get on with 
my prayers. See, Father,” continued the boy, pointing with his 
finger over the valley, “see, there is the little village where I live. 
My family is the poorest of all, and yet I can call God my Father as 
truly, and be as much loved by Him as if I were the greatest gentle- 
man in the city. This is what makes me weep and hinders me from 
finishing my prayer.” “No matter,” replied the priest, much 
moved; “do as you have been doing, and God will love you and 
bless you.” So saying, the good father went on his way, praising 
Almighty God. 

Now you know, my children, how to prepare your heart for the 
abode of Jesus. If your heart be thus prepared, our divine Saviour 
will come and make His abode with you and will one day receive 
you into the mansions of bliss. 


TuirD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Our Monitor 
My dear children: The heart of a sinner is like a wilderness 
where everything is dry and barren. You find there no holy 
thoughts, no good resolutions, no love of God. 
In to-day’s gospel we read how John was the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, urging the people to do penance, to amend 
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their lives. In like manner, a voice cries out in the heart of a 
sinner, exhorting him to return to God. This voice is our con- 
science, which tells us what is right and what is wrong, which 
rewards and punishes us. 

Conscience is the voice of God. It is our guide. Let us always 
obey it. If in times of temptation it tells you, “This is right, this 
is the will of God,” do it. If it tells you, “This is wrong, this 
displeases God,”’ do it not. 

If you be about to do something that is good, your conscience 
encourages you, but if you be on the point of doing something 
wrong, it warns you against it, and as soon as you have carried 
out the deed, it rebukes you. 

What a blessing to have such a guide on our journey through 
life! Your best friends may deceive you; they may overlook your 
faults. But your conscience will never do this. It tells you the 
plain truth. It is the only true friend you have. If you do not 
heed its inspirations it will be your tormentor. 

A few years ago there lived in London a gentleman who was 
extremely prejudiced against our holy religion, and never lost an 
opportunity of laughing at and ridiculing its practices. Upon one 
occasion, however, when Catholic doctrines became the subject of 
conversation and ridicule, it was noticed that he was silent. Being 
asked the reason he related to the company the following story: 

“You wonder,” said he, “why I no longer join with you, as I 
used to do, in scoffing at Catholic practices; I will tell you. A few 
days ago I was busy writing in my room, when I had occasion to 
leave my desk in order to fetch a certain paper from an inner 
apartment. While I was so engaged, the servant girl, who is an 
Irish Catholic, happened to enter the room to tend the fire, for, as 
I had not answered her knock, she imagined that I had gone out. 
Now, I had left by chance upon my desk a large sum of money, 
and I could see that, as soon as she entered the room, she was 
attracted by the glitter of gold. I determined to watch her closely, 
for I was in a position to observe all her movements, though she 
had no knowledge of my presence. On perceiving the gold she 
dropped the coal-box, and advanced eagerly to the table. She 
stretched out her hand, and was on the very point of clutching 
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the money, when, to my astonishment, she began to blush and sud- 
denly withdrew her arm and made with her hand the sign of the 
cross, saying aloud, ‘The cross of Christ be betwixt me and my 
master’s money!’ Then, turning, she fairly ran from the room, 
leaving her brush and coal-box on the floor. Now I am convinced 
from this that the pious practices of the Catholic religion, so far 
from being idle and superstitious, are most holy and pleasing to 
God, since they are the means of raising the heart to Him, and 
drawing down grace in moments of strong temptation.” 

Children, how lucky it was for that servant girl to have fol- 
lowed the voice of her conscience! 

When you have done wrong your conscience becomes your tor- 
mentor. ‘What have you done?” it cries out to you. “Into what 
a miserable state have you fallen! You have offended God and 
lost His grace. Should you die in this state, whither would 
you go?” 

If you have a secret sorrow you can go to a sympathizing 
friend. Not so if you have a bad conscience; you are tormented, 
and yet you cannot make your torments known. Others may per- 
haps have a good opinion of you; but your bad conscience takes 
occasion therefrom to torment you the more, for it says to you: 
“People think well of you, but you are a contemptible wretch, a 
hypocrite! Do you think that you can deceive God as you can 
deceive man?” If you are addicted to some secret sins and you 
enjoy the special love of your parents, sisters and brothers, does 
not a sword of sorrow pierce your guilty heart? Do you not say 
within yourself: “If they only knew?” 

Cain found no rest upon earth because of the sting of con- 
science. Judas, the wicked Apostle, hanged himself. And why? 
His tormenting conscience kept his sins ever before him. The 
knowledge of his guilt weighed him down, finally making him a 
victim of despair. 

Children, there was once a saint whose name was Medard, the 
owner of an ox. One night a thief stole the animal out of the 
stable. As, however, the ox had a bell attached to his neck, by the 
sound of which the culprit might easily have been betrayed, the 
guilty man stopped the mouth of the bell with grass, and drove 
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the ox home without being discovered. But the animal had 
scarcely been placed in the strange stable when the bell began to 
ring of itself, as if it would call all the neighbors together to re- 
veal the theft. Struck with fear and terror, the thief tried to stop 
the bell again, but could not do so, for it continued to ring the 
louder. Finally he tore the bell from the neck of the animal, took 
out the tongue, and hid it in a box. Even there, however, the bell 
ceased not to ring, so that the thief at last, full of anguish, con- 
fessed his evil deed to the saint, and returned the ox. Conscience 
is like this bell, my children; it gives the sinner no rest until he is 
converted. Do what he will, he cannot silence his faithful moni- 
tor. Let him enjoy all possible pleasures, let him travel all over 
the world, let him pray, fast, the bell of his conscience will still 
ring and give him no rest, no peace, till he removes the cause. 
Your Bible History tells you of Joseph and his brethren. After 
they did their wicked deed they had no rest, no pleasure; they 
were discontented until they were truly converted by the afflictions 
caused by their own guilt. Remorse of conscience is intended to 
convert sinners. 

You may be able to deaden the voice of conscience, or get rid 
of it entirely for the time being. Be assured, though, the case will 
be different in death, when you can no longer enjoy pleasures. 
Then conscience will rise as your tormentor. Children, the years 
of your whole life will pass in review before your mind at that 
awful moment—the trespasses of your childhood, the indulgence 
of your passions in youth, all the sins of your eyes, ears, hands 
and feet, the violations of the commandments from first to last. 
Oh, what terror, what anguish, must seize the dying sinner, then! 

But your conscience only torments you for your good, my chil- 
dren, to deter you from sin, and to lead you to penance in order 
to save your soul. Listen, then, to its voice, especially in this holy 
season of Advent. It calls to you: “Make straight the way of 
the Lord.” Will you reject its pleading? 


FourtH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
PREPARING A SUITABLE RECEPTION FOR THE DIVINE GUEST 
My dear Children: Like a good mother, the Church is always 
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looking after the welfare of her spiritual children. To-day, the last 
Sunday of Advent, she once more reminds us of the approach of 
the feast of Christmas. She tells us if we have put off our con- 
version thus far that we have still one more chance. 





Do you know, children, that there are many people who neglect 
their souls entirely, and never think of eternity? They spend their 
lives in earthly cares. Their constant study is how to acquire 
money and property, to be esteemed by men, and to enjoy the 
good things of this world. These people we call worldly-minded. 

Jesus sought nothing worldly, no honor, no money, no pleasure. 
His whole ambition was to do the will of His Father. The Ven- 
erable Vincent Carafa, of the Society of Jesus, used to say that if 
he had a wish upon earth, it was to have a cell, a piece of bread, 
and a spiritual book, in order to occupy himself with God and his 
salvation. 

The things of this world, my dear children, are only for our 
need; we must not set our hearts upon them, otherwise they will 
hinder us from going to heaven. To illustrate this let me tell you 
a little story: 

A fearful storm had just subsided, leaving in the heavens a 
beautiful rainbow. Little Henry, looking from the window, cried 
out full of joy: “Such lovely colors I never saw in all my life! 
Down yonder, by the old willow tree, they reach from the clouds 
down to the very ground! All the leaves must be dripping with 
their beauty. I will run and fill the mussel-shells in my paint-box 
with them.” And so he ran as fast as he could to the willow tree, 
but to his amazement, the poor boy found himself standing in the 
rain, looking at a leaden sky, from which every vestige of color 
had disappeared. Thoroughly drenched and dispirited, he re- 
turned, and complained of his disappointment to his father. 

The good man smiled. “Ah!” said he, “my son, these colors 
cannot be caught in a shell; they are caused by the raindrops, 
which for a little while appear thus beautifully colored in the rays 
of the sun. But so it is, my dear child, with the pleasures and 
splendor of the world; they seem to us to be beautiful, yet they 
are only empty show.” “Fix not thy heart on empty, outward 
show; earth’s pleasures often end in woe,” 
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‘The saints were weak and inclined to evil, like ourselves; they 
had the same obstacles and temptations to overcome as we have: 
but with the grace of God they surmounted all and secured their 
eternal destiny. They were composed of the same flesh and blood 
as we, but they had a stronger will and more faith and courage, 
If we have but their good will and ask God for His grace, we 
shall live holily and, like them, be after death happy in heaven. 


During one of the persecutions which the Emperors of Japan 
ordered against the Christians, a certain mother was heard saying: 
“Ah, willingly would I lay down my life for the love of God, but 
what would become of my little boy? They would take him away, 
and bring him up a pagan like themselves.” In the meantime, the 
boy, a beautiful child of six years, was playing with his toys in 
the corner of the house. He had overheard the words of his 
mother, and without saying what he was going to do, he went 
towards the fire, and put into it a piece of iron which was lying 
near. When it had become red-hot, the child took it into his 
hands, and, holding it by the part that was glowing, turned tow- 
ards his mother, without uttering even a sigh. When the mother 
saw the hot iron burning her child’s hand, she screamed and run- 
ning towards him, took it from him, saying, “What made you do 
such a dreadful thing?” 

“My mother,” answered the boy, “I wanted to show you that I 
also can suffer for the love of God. Oh! I will suffer whatever 
torment they will inflict upon me as easily as I endured this one, 
that I may go to heaven with you.” 

It was, indeed, the grace of God that had given that child such 
strength and courage. 

We must be humble, my children, if we want to receive Jesus 
into our heart as our guest. Who are those nowadays who are 
the enemies of our holy Mother the Church? The proud, who 
know everything better than she does. The proud man does not 
want to hear about penance and conversion. He is like the 
Scribes and Pharisees who hated Jesus. Only humble souls are 
accessible to divine grace. With them God is well pleased, and so 
He gives them the means of working out their salvation. 

There was once a young girl who wanted to be a nun. To 
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fulfill her desire, she went to the convent of the Carmelites. and 
asked the Superioress to admit her as one of her subjects. 

“My child,” said the Superioress, “as our Order is a most severe 
one, I am afraid that you would not be able to practice all the 
austerities which our rule enjoins. Come and I will show you 
how severe is the life we lead.” 

So she led the young postulant through the convent and showed 
her the poor food, and the hard beds of all those who dwelt 
within the cloister walls. But nothing that she saw seemed to 
frighten her. 

After showing her all these things the Superioress said, “Now, 
my child, tell me, how could you bear that hard and trying life?’ 

“Reverend Mother,” she replied, “may I ask you are there any 
crucifixes in the convent?” 

“Yes, there is one in every room, as you must have seen,” re- 
sponded the Superioress. 

“Ah, then, do not be afraid of me, for if there is a crucifix in 
my cell, where you say my hard bed will be, and in the place 
where I will receive such poor food, and in the church where I 
will have to spend so much time in prayer, I will not find any 
difficulty in bearing with all you have described to me; the sight 
of my dear Jesus on the cross will give me strength and courage 
to bear all hardships.” 

The Superioress at once consenting to admit her, she became a 
model of piety and fervor to all the other nuns. 

The last words of warning are: “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” Children, we must seek the things that are above and 
serve God with fervor and constancy. We must become humble 
of heart; for it is only the humble who please God. Make the 
rough ways plain by curbing the passion of anger, bearing with 
one another, and forgiving one another. Herein consists the true 
preparation for the feast of Christmas, when Jesus will come with 
His grace into our hearts. 

SunpAy AFTER CHRISTMAS 
Our Heart A PRECIOUS CRIB 

My dear Children: The Christmas festival still continues to- 

day. Though the little Jesus has been born in our hearts in a 
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spiritual manner, still He must not remain there as a new-born 
babe, but must grow and wax strong. 

We will approach the crib and see what lessons we can learn 
from the divine Child. See, children, this figure represents Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who for love of us became a poor child. 
If you are always good children, if you have God before your 
eyes; if you learn well, pray devoutly, and obey willingly, the dear 
infant Jesus will be pleased with you and will take you hereafter 
to live with Him in heaven. But if you are bad children and will 
not learn or pray, but tell lies, steal, and do other naughty things, 
the infant Jesus will forsake you. Therefore, kneel down now 
before the crib and promise Jesus very earnestly that you will 
always be very good. 

By the Sacrament of Baptism a crib was erected in our hearts, 
thus making those hearts, which were once the abode of Satan, 
the dwelling place of Jesus Christ. Baptized persons are in real- 
ity temples of the living God, and the divine Infant, who once 
reposed in the crib at Bethlehem, really dwells in their hearts. 

Examine yourselves, children, whether the crib which was once 
erected in you at your baptism, has not been torn down and de- 
stroyed. Many of us by grievous sin have expelled the dear 
Saviour from His home, our hearts. 

In the year 1876, Sister Helen, of the Order of St. Francis, 
who had gone to foreign parts to help to gain souls to God, was 
one day visiting a lady, one of the greatest benefactors of the 
convent where she resided. This lady had in her home a servant, 
Miriam by name, who was a Mohammedan negress. After dinner 
had been served, the humble girl quietly approached the Sister 
and whispered in her ear, “I want to be a Christian.” “If you 
are sincere in your desire, God will help you in His own good 
time,” she answered, and so they parted. 

From her childhood this poor girl had been the slave of cruel 
masters, who had treated her most unkindly. Fortunately, she 
had found her way into the service of this good lady, the kind 
benefactress of the convent in Cairo. Frequently the good girl 
accompanied her mistress to the Church of St. Catherine, at Alex- 
andria, and listened with great attention to the sermons she heard 
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delivered. During the Christmas festivities she would spend 
whole hours prostrate in prayer, before the crib, adoring the One 
she did not know. God only knows her heartfelt prayers. The 
divine child Jesus was the first to speak to the heart of Miriam 
and gave consolation to her who had known only sorrow and tears 
in her life. Along with the faithful she approached the crib and 
kissed devoutly the feet of the infant Jesus. 

One evening while leaning on a window-sill she fell asleep. 
Very close to her a lamp was burning. By a sudden movement in 
her sleep she fell against the lamp, and her garments becoming 
ignited, she was enveloped in flames in an instant. The poor 
child cried out in her distress, but before help arrived her body 
was terribly burned. Her mistress, overwhelmed with grief 
at this accident, sent in haste to the convent to obtain the help 
of the Sisters. Two of them carried the wounded girl to the con- 
vent, where the Mother Superior received her very kindly, and left 
nothing undone to procure her recovery. 

The chaplain was immediately summoned to her bedside. Find- 
ing Miriam fully instructed in the rudiments of our holy religion, 
he exhorted her to be resigned in this calamity to the Holy Will 
of God. Her answer filled him with amazement. “One must 
suffer,’ she said, “if one wishes to be crowned hereafter. In a 
few hours I hope to possess God, and to be eternally happy with 
Him.” 

On the third day after baptism she made her first Communion, 
a Communion that served also as her Viaticum. Holding the 
crucifix close to her breast, she murmured: “Oh, it is all over 
now! I am going to meet my Jesus, whom I love so much.” 
With these last words, her pure soul entered the haven of peace. 


Should Christ have, perchance, been banished from your heart, 
my dear children, delay not to rebuild the crib. Do this during 
these Christmas holidays by making a good confession. He who 
makes a good confession receives the remission of all the sins 
committed after baptism; then, too, sanctifying grace once more 
flows into his soul, and Christ again makes His abode there. 
After that, when you communicate worthily, you receive Jesus 
Christ Himself, the Author of all graces. When Jesus has chosen 
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your heart for a crib, love and gratitude require that we fre- 
quently visit Him and converse with Him. We do this by prayer. 
If you neglect your prayer, you offend this heavenly Guest and 
compel Him to depart. 

While St. Edmund, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
pursuing his studies at Paris, he used frequently to walk in the 
fields by the river bank, in order to meditate on sacred subjects. 
One day he beheld before him a boy of exceeding beauty, whose 
countenance was bright and radiant, and who saluted him, saying, 
“Hail, my beloved!” The stranger then asked Edmund if he did 
not know him. Edmund replied that he did not remember ever 
having met him before. Upon which the boy exclaimed, “It is 
strange that you do not know me, for I sit by your side in the 
schools, and wherever you go I am with you.” He then told 
Edmund to look at his face and see what was written on his 
forehead. The Saint, looking, read, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” From that time Edmund became more.and more in- 
flamed with the love of his Redéemer, and devoted himself more 
arduously to the meditation of His sacred passion. 

It was the custom of St. Teresa to sign all her letters, Teresa of 
Jesus, to show that she lived for Jesus alone, and loved Him 
alone. One day, when she was walking through the cloisters of 
her convent at Avila, she met a beautiful child, who stopped when 
he saw her, and looked up to her face with an engaging smile. 
Wondering how he had been able to enter the convent, the holy 
nun asked him to tell her his name. “TI will, if you will tell me 
your own,” said the child. ‘“Mine?” said St. Teresa, smiling; “I 
am called Teresa of Jesus.’ “And if you would know mine,” re- 
sponded the child, “I am called Jesus of Teresa.” At the same 
moment He disappeared, leaving St. Teresa’s heart overflowing 
with wonder and gratitude at the infinite goodness of our Lord. 

I do sincerely hope and trust that among you, my children, 
there is not a single heart in which a crib will not be erected for 
the divine Babe. Cleanse then your heart from all sin and implant 
there the love of God, that Jesus may come to you and make His 
abode with you forever! 

















Book Rebiews 


Observations in the Orient, by a Maryknoller. By the Rev. James A. 
Walsh, Superior of Maryknoll. 

The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America is young in years. 
Approved by the council of American Archbishops at Washington, April 
27, 1911, and authorized by Pope Pius X. at Rome, June 29, 1911, a Semi- 
nary for Theology and Philosophy was opened at Maryknoll near Ossining 
on September 18, 1912. With neither capital nor endowments in the be- 
ginning, the work has grown phenomenally. A Preparatory College was 
established at Scranton and a Procure at San Francisco. A society of de- 
voted women is in training for the religious life, and a group of auxiliary 
brothers recruited, to assist in the college and seminary labors. The hand 
of Divine Providence is plainly discernible in the wondrous deeds accom- 
plished in eight short years. 

The superior and founder of the society was the first to visit the future 
field of missionary labor. In September, 1917, he journeyed to the East, 
visiting Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, Indo-China and the Philippines. 
On his return he announced that the province of Yeungkong had been as- 
signed as the site of the Maryknoll mission. On September 8, 1918, four 
priests departed from the Seminary and are now laboring in the missionary 
field. In September of this year another little group will join their brethren 
in that distant land. 

The present volume contains the letters written by the Superior during 
his trip. Father Walsh is an acute observer, jotting down incidents and 
scenes that escape the ordinary traveller, and reproducing them in that 
pithy, scintillating style that has captivated so many readers of The Field 
Afar. The book is an encyclopedia of Catholic missionary information, 
accurate and interesting, written by a sympathetic and zealous witness. 
Missionary endeavor is in its infancy in our Republic, as many of the faith- 
ful are so engrossed in the upbuilding of parish or diocesan affairs that the 
foreign field is unknown or neglected. Every priest and every layman 
should purchase and carefully peruse Father Walsh’s book. A study of its 
pages should make every Catholic in America a friend or a helper in the 
work of the foreign missions. 


The Street of Adventure. By Philip Gibbs. (E. P. Dutton Co., New 
York.) 

The American edition of this interesting book is introduced by the 
author’s pleasing preface. Written ten years ago, the story met with a 
flattering reception in England, and the demand for high class fiction has 
induced Mr. Gibbs to prepare a special volume for the American market. 
It is the story of a young Oxford man who eschews teaching to become a 
newspaper man on Fleet Street. Various types, male and female, are pre- 
sented, and the romantic element is not omitted. .As a war correspondent 
Mr. Gibbs made an enviable reputation, and his fame is world wide. His 
stories are wholesome and entertaining, and are written in true literary 
style. The new edition of the work should be warmly received by the 
American public. 
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Convent Life. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York.) 

Father Scott’s “Convent Life” should be in every home. It will be a 
great help for the young who are contemplating entering a religious com- 
munity: it will help them to decide for themselves wherein their vocation 
lies. To fathers and mothers it will bring consolation to know that the 
public at large have an opportunity to realize that their offspring are serv- 
ing in the Army of Christ out of pure love and not otherwise, as is some- 
times suspected. 

Above all “Convent Life” will dispel the mist of prejudice which has 
ever existed, and bring before the curious public the workings and the inner 
life of the different Religious Orders and Communities. 


The Journal of the American Irish Historical Society; Volume XVIII. 

The reports of the annual meeting and the speeches at the banquet are 
printed in full. Various historical papers comprise the remaining pages of 
the volume. Among these are: “The Mutiny of Anthony Wayne’s Pennsyl- 
vania Troops,” by the Rev. Andrew M. Sherman of Morristown, N. J.; 
“Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” by the Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, A.M., LL.D., 
of the Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary, Maryknoll; “Cornelius Heeney,” 
by William Harper Bennett of Brooklyn; “Don Bernardo O'Higgins,” by 
George F. O’Dwyer, and a series of interesting discoveries by the historio- 
grapher Michael J. O’Brien. A portrait of Hon. John D. Crimmins, a 
former president of the society, and an appreciation by Edward J. Maguire, 
LL.D., conclude the table of contents. 


Historical Records and Studies. United States Catholic Historical 
Society. Volume XIII. 

A series of articles on past events and biographies of celebrated Catholic 
pioneers make up this interesting monograph. There are portraits of the 
late Cardinal Farley and his successor, Archbishop Hayes, with apprecia- 
tions by the Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., and Mr. T. J. Reardon. Well written 
and interesting papers by Peter Condon, A.M., Fanny Morton Peck, Rev. 
Francis Barnum, S.J., Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., E. P. Herbermann and 
Thomas F. Meehan comprise the bulk of the volume. Notes and comments, 
the report of the annual meeting, a list of members and a copious index 
add to the attractiveness of the work. 


The Kingdom of the Lovers of God. By Jan Ruysbroeck. Translated 
by T. Arnold Hyde. (E. P. Dutton Co., New York.) 

Blessed John Ruysbroeck, the noted Flemish mystic of the 14th century, 
whom posterity has styled the “Admirable Doctor,” was the friend and 
spiritual father of Gerard Groote, who in turn was the founder of the 
Brothers of the Common Life from whom Thomas a Kempis received his 
early training. This shows the influence which Ruysbroeck exerted over 
the author of that greatest of spiritual books, “The Imitation of Christ.” 
The writings of Ruysbroeck himself entitle him to a place among the great- 
est of Christian mystics. His spiritual treatises, composed in his native 
Flemish, were translated by the Carthusian Surius into Latin. In the work 
before us the treatise “Regnum Deum Amantium” is now translated for the 
first time into English from the standard Latin version. 











